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Q  How  much  of  the  world’s  total 
known  coal  supply  does  America 
have?  Check  the  best  answer. 


Q  Here’s  a  new  car  before  vou 

take  a  ride  see  if  you  can  guess  how  manv  tons  of  coal 
were  needed  to  make  it.  Check  the  correct  pile. 


□  Va 
□  'A 
□  h 
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A  It  takes  six  tons  of  coal  to  make  the  average  new  auto* 
mobile.  250  ptiunds  of  coal  are  needed  for  the  rubber  tires 
and  tubes  .  .  .  and  it  takes  more  than  a  pound  of  coal  to 
make  each  pound  of  steel— plus  the  coal  needed  for  the 
factory’s  heat,  light  and  power— an  example  of  the  part 
coal  plays  in  nearly  every  product  you  use. 


Q  Here  is  the  “coal-mining  Olympics’’— a  race  between 
American.  British,  and  Japanese  miners 
to  see  who  can  produce  the  most  coal  in  O 

one  dav.  See  if  you  can  judge  the  order  O  --^7 
of  finish  bv  marking  them  1,  2,  3.  /"W  j  I  I 


A  The  American  wins— by  many  lengths.  The  average 
American  miner  produces  as  much  coal  in  one  day  as  a 
British  miner  does  in  four  days— or  the  Japanese  miner  in 
one  month.  Modern  machines  give  the  American  miner 
his  big  advantage— nearly  all  coal  mined  underground  in 
America  is  cut  by  machine,  and  almost  70%  is  loaded  by 
machine. 


A  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  world’s  known  coal  reserves  are  in 
the  United  States— more  coal  than  there  is  in  the  vast  conti¬ 
nents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  combined.  Our  tremendous 
coal  resources  is  one  reason  whv  our  country  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  so  much  steel  and  electric  power— and  maintain  by  far 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 


Q  Here  are  some  vital  American  industries  that  depend 
heavily  on  coal.  Check  the  one  that  uses  the  most  coal. 

fmCT«ic  PowtaVs.  I  I  I  maiTro 


A  Steel  is  coal’s  biggest  user— over  100  million  tons  last  year. 
Generating  the  nation’s  electric  power  takes  more  than  90 
million  tons  of  coal  a  year,  and  the  railroads  use  over  60  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  8  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  go  to  the  cement  in¬ 
dustry.  All  of  these  industries  rely  heavily  on  coal  because  it 
is  America’s  most  abundant,  economical,  and  dependable 
source  of  power. 


'FtelBookfetl 

For  fun  and  information  get  copies  of  our  new 
booklet— “King  Coal  Quiz.’’ There  are  many  ques¬ 
tions  like  the  ones  above  that  will  interest  vou 
and  your  pupils.  Write  for  your  free  copies  today! 

BITUMINOUS  6  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Where  the  blue  Pacific  caresses  Waikiki  • 

. . .  where  holiday  enchantment  vies  ' 

with  workaday  reality,  Coca-Cola  reminds  the  state-side  visitor  of 

home  . . .  affords  the  islander  an  added  fillip  to  his  celebrated  hospitality. 

And  naturally  so. — For  Coca-Cola  delights 
c  ^  the  knowing  everywhere  who  like  to  flavor  work 

...  ■  _  or  play  with  pure,  wholesome  refreshment. 


Diamond  Head  looks  down  as 
refreshment  flavors  recreation 


HtprinU  of  the  picture  in  this  advertieement,  without  the  adver- 
tiring  text,  for  ute  in  your  clanroom  will  be  went  free  upon 


COrYmaHT  IHI,  THC  COCA.COt.A  COMPANY 


MAY,  1951 
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What  a  carefree  feeling  owning  a  hwsontd  Cash-Credit  Card  gives  you! 

You  know  you  can  get  cash  promptly  from  any  one  of  Tk/isonall  500 
offices,  located  from  coast-to-coast. 

You  know  that  you  won’t  have  to  worry  about  "running  short” — at 
home  or  aivay  from  home. 

Last  year  thousands  of  teachers  carried  hwMnal  Cash-Credit  Cards. 
They  liked  the  convenience.  We  think  you  will,  too. 


Just  phone  or  visit  the  Byisanal  manager  in  your 
neighborhood.  He’ll  ask  you  a  few  simple  ques¬ 
tions  for  identification  purposes.  Upon  approval, 
a  Cash-Credit  Card — registered  in  your 

name  and  ready  for  use — will  be  issued. 

This  card  gives  notice  to  more  than  500 
fknAonal  office  managers  all  over  the  United 
States  that  you  have  standing  credit  with 
hatAonai  Finance  Co. 

That  means  if  you’re  caught  short  of  cash  at 
home  or  away,  you  can  present  your  Credit  Card 
at  the  nearest  fkawnai  office  to  get  the  cash  you 
need. 


Which  office  Is  nearest  you? . 

There  is  one  or  more  Personal  Finance  Co.  offices  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  cities.  See  phone  book  for  office  nearest  you. 


Sf>f>lY  /ora  can/Tdt)filf 

Whether  you  want  extra  cash  now  ...  on  vaca¬ 
tion  ...  or  when  you  return,  a  haeonat  Cash- 
Credit  Card  (honored  nationally)  is  reassuring 
to  own.  Get  yours  by  phoning  . . .  writing ...  or 
visiting  a  fhoAonat  office  today. 

And  remember.  It  costs  you 
nothing  to  get.  You  only  pay 
if  you  use  the  card  and  then 
only  for  the  length  of  time 
you  keep  the  cash. 

••THt  COMPANYH  THAf  IfKfS  TO  SAr  YtS" 

FINANCE  CO. 


HACKENSACK 
IRVINGTON 
JERSEY  CITY 
NEW  BRUNSWICK 
NEWARK  (2  offices) 


PLAINFIELD 

TRENTON 


UNION  CITY 
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BLOOMFIELD 
CAMDEN  (2  offices) 

ELIZABETH 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


The  new  Instructor  Projector  series 


The  Speed-i-o-Scope 


The  Micro-Beat 


LISTEN 


catalog 


For  the  latest  news  on  educational 
filmstrips,  2x2  slides  and  projection 
equipment,  send  for  the  new  SVE 
catalog. 


contains  complete 

listings  of  re*  pPaA.  •’ 

cently  released 

and  Slide* 

sets  on:  Litera* 

tore  and  Language 

Arts,  Social  Studies,  Sciences, 

Mathematics,  Health  and  Physical  Educa* 

tion.  Vocations,  and  Fine  Arts. 

Easy-to-use  equipment  and  accessories 
to  implement  your  visual  education  pro* 
gram  are  described.  For  instance: 


•••and  you  can  hear  a 
nation  growing  stronger 

LISTEN  to  the  humming  of  the  tracks,  as  the 
trains  approach.  Today,  the  greatest  railroad 
network  in  the  world  is  husy  cann  ing  the  vast 
bulk  of  all  the  things  ncerled  to  rciurin  America. 

LISTEN  to  the  far-off  whistle  of  a  train  as  it 
speeds  across  a  sleeping  country  side.  Round 
the  clock,  through  fair  weather  and  foul, 
30,000  trains  a  day  connect  city  with  city  . . . 
link  farm  and  mine  with  furnace  and  factory, 
army  camp  and  seaport. 

LISTEN  to  the  rhythmic  thunder  of  the  freight 
cars  . . .  the  mighty  roiur  of  the  locomotives. 
A  billion-dollar-a-year  riiilroad  improvement 
program— with  new  locomotives  and  Ciurs,  new 
shops  and  terminals,  improved  tracks  and 
signals  —  is  helping  today’s  average  freight 
train  carry  more  freight  and  carry  it  faster 
than  ever  before. 

LISTEN  to  the  sounds  of  the  railroad.  They 
tell  you  our  country  is  growing  stronger  — 
every  day! 

Association  of 
American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR 
every  Monday  evening  on  NBC, 


with  its  improved  optical  system 
that  gives  even,  brighter,  sharper 
pictures. 


(Tachistoscope)  for  flash-recog¬ 
nition  and  remedial  teaching. 


unit  for  projecting  microscope  slides 
for  your  science  students. 

The  world's  finest  library  of  filmstrips  and 
color  slides  is  at  your  disposal  at  SVE. 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  send  for  your 
catalog  todayl 


Yes!  Please  send  me  the  brand  new 
SVE  CATALOG  of  educatiorral  film¬ 
strips,  2x2  slides  and  equipment. 


Name. 


School. 


I  Addrosi. 


SES-26 

SOCIETY  FOI  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC. 
A  Buiinoti  Corporation 

1345  OivtrMy  Perkwey,  Ckicafo,  lllineis 


Pamphlets  of  Value 

Good  Schools  Don’t  Just  Happen.  Life 
Adjustment  pamphlet.  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates.  10^. 

An  attractive  brochure  designed  to 
explain  the  goals  of  life  adjustment 
education,  and  what  citizens  can  do 
to  help. 

•  *  • 

I'sing  Current  Materials.  Junior  Town 
Meeting  League,  400  S.  Front  St., 
Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

A  discussion  of  where  to  get,  how 
to  select  and  use,  and  how  to  frame 
school  policy  on  current  materials  for 
the  classroom. 


Extraclass  Activities  For  All  Pupils. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  20^. 

Ellsworth  Tomj^ins  discusses  the 
responsibility  of  secondary  school  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  teaching  personnel 
for  the  organization,  programming, 
and  evaluation  of  extra-class  activities, 
and  explores  trends  in  this  field. 


Using  Periodicals.  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  211  W.  68th  St., 
Chicago  21. 

A  report  by  an  NOTE  committee  on 
Uie  use  and  evaluation  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  for  school  use. 


Teaching  Aids  For  Financial  Security 


Education.  Institute  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22. 

A  catalog  listing  free  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  booklets,  charts,  film  strips,  and 
motion  pictures  on  life  insurance  and 
money  management. 

*  •  « 

A  to  Zero  of  Refrigeration.  Educational 
Service,  Department  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit  2. 

A  very  attractive,  simple  story  of 
man-made  cold,  including  air  con¬ 
ditioning.  It  touches  both  applied 
chemistry  and  physics,  as  well  as  home 
economics. 

«  «  « 

Genetics — The  Science  of  Heredity.  John 
Pfeiffer.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No. 
165.  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  20^. 

A  popularly  written  report  on  possi¬ 
bilities  now  shaping  up  in  genetics 
laboratories,  marking  the  Golden  Jubi¬ 
lee  of  Genetics.  Other  interesting  new 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  include  No. 
164,  What  About  Communism?  by 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  and  “Three  to 
Six:  Your  Child  Starts  to  School”  by 
James  L.  Hymes,  Jr. 

•  «  • 

Some  Suggestions  For  Writing  Health 
Materials..  Edgar  Dale  and  Hilda 
Hager.  National  Tuberculosis  Assn., 
1790  Broadway,  N.  Y.  19. 

A  good  practical  down-to-earth 
manual  that  can  give  any  writer 
good  points  for  writing  nearly  any- 
ffiing. 


No  trick  to  it  — Notional  City 
Bonk  Travelers  Checks  are 
spendable  the  world  over. 
Safe  everywhere.  Cost  only 
75c  per  $100.  Good  until  used. 
Buy  them  at  your  bank  I 

The  best  thing  you  know 
wherever  you  go 


NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


tockad  by  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
Member  Federol  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


- NEW  HEATH  PROFESSIONAL  BOOKS - 

THE  GIFTED  CHILD  —  Prep,  by  Members  of  the  American  Assn, 
for  Gifted  Children.  Edited  by  Paul  Witty.  350  pp.  $4.00. 

GLIDING  THE  YOUNG  CHILD  — Prep,  by  a  Committee  of  the 
California  School  Supervisors  Assn.  Edited  by  Helen  Heffernan. 

lllus.  348  pp.  $4.25. 

SECONDARY  MATHEMATICS,  A  Functional  Approach  for 
Teachers.  By  Howard  F.  Fehr.  443  pp.  $4.25. 

METHODS  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

By  Gertrude  Forrester.  473  pp.  $4.25. 

AMERICAN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  By  Albert  D.  Graves. 

407  pp.  $4.00. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPERVISION,  A  Guide  to  Modern  Practice. 

By  William  T.  Melchior.  495  pp.  $4.75. 

CHILD  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  YEARS.  By  Cecil  V.  Millard.  524  pp.  $4.50. 

THE  READING  INTERESTS  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
By  George  W.  Norvell.  270  pp.  $3.75. 

THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
By  Ruth  G.  Strickland,  lllus.  384  pp.  $3.75. 

Prices  subject  to  20%  discount  plus  postage 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
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From  the  December,  1927  Issue  of 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

STILL  A  quarterly  magazine,  the  Re¬ 
view  contains  40  pages,  in  a  much 
smaller  format  than  the  present  maga¬ 
zine. 

New  officers  elected  at  the  annual 
Atlantic  City  Convention  are  Henry 
P.  Miller,  President,  Atlantic  City ; 
Lawrence  S.  Chase,  First  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Montclair;  Josephine  R.  Klages, 
Second  Vice  President,  Camden;  Cath¬ 
erine  M.  Zisgen,  Treasurer,  Trenton; 
Charles  B.  Dyke,  Secretary,  Short 
Hills;  and  Harriet  J.  Outwin,  R.  R. 
Secretary,  Paterson. 

The  four-member  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  consisted  of  William  A.  Smith 
of  Hackensack,  Adele  Cox  of  Jersey 
(',ity,  Frederick  W.  Cook  of  Plainfield, 
and  Agnes  Wharton  of  Newark. 

Much  of  the  Review  consisted  of 
the  Convention  addresses  of  such  no¬ 
tables  as  Retiring  President  George  R. 
Gerard  of  Belleville,  Dr.  Henry  Tur¬ 
ner  Bailey  of  Cleveland,  Bertha  Law¬ 
rence  of  Trenton,  Ernest  L.  Crandall 
of  New  York,  State  Commissioner 
Charles  H.  Elliott,  Carl  L.  Schrader  of 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  Birl  E.  Schultz  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and 
Dr.  Ernest  Riess  of  Hunter  College. 

Retiring  President  Gerard,  in  re¬ 
calling  the  favorable  report  on  the 
soundness  of  the  Pension  System  made 
by  a  Special  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Legislature,  said,  “There,  fellow 
teachers,  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  fruition  of  all  we  have 
for  years  labored  toward!” 

It  was  in  Dr.  Bailey’s  talk  that  the 
now-classic  story  was  first  related  of 
the  tall  boy  whose  only  claim  to  dis¬ 
tinction,  under  a  sympathetic  teacher, 
was  that  he  could  open  the  window. 

An  analysis  of  Convention  attend¬ 
ance  showed  that  43  percent  of  the 
teachers  of  the  eight  South  Jersey 
counties  were  registered,  and  8.4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  13  counties  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  state. 

•  «  «  «  « 

From  the  May,  1941  Issue  of 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Lelia  O.  Brown  was  president.  On 
the  Executive  Committee  were  such 
personages  as  Floyd  Potter,  Guy  Hil- 
leboe,  Anne  Yarrington,  Wayne  Trem- 
bath,  Willard  Matthews,  Virginia 
Adams,  Mildred  Hardester,  Edna 
Baker,  Fred  Wardle,  Ronald  Rogers. 


Margaret  Talbot,  James  Tustin,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Smith,  Alvin  Fry,  Joseph 
Clayton,  Mary  I^wler,  Halliday  Jack- 
son,  Beekman  Terhune,  Marjorie  Fen¬ 
ner,  Raymond  Clarke,  and  Helen 
Mitchell. 

The  NEA  Convention  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  Boston,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  authorized  14  delegates  to 
represent  the  Association.  Sarah  O. 
Whitlock  was  NEA  State  Director. 

Effa  Preston  was  in  the  Review 
with  another  page  of  her  Peppy’s 
Diary,  or  the  Pedagogic  Perils  of 
Penelope  Payne.  One  bit  of  wisdom 
gleaned  was  “Always  act  positive, 
whether  you  are  or  not.  She  who 
hesitates  is  bossed.” 

The  State  Board  of  Education  went 
on  record,  with  one  dissenter,  oppos¬ 
ing  the  “free  bus”  bill,  on  the  grounds 
that  “public  money  not  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  benefit  of  institutions  or 
organizations  with  whose  conduct  or 
administration  the  representatives  of 
the  public  have  no  voice.” 

Through  article  and  editorial  the 
Review  commemorates  the  gradual 
“Passing  of  the  One-Room  School”  at 
a  rate  faster  than  that  prevailing  in 
any  other  state.  With  it,  says  the 
editor,  are  going  many  things  that 


will  not  be  missed — bad  sanitary  facil¬ 
ities,  poorly  paid  and  inadequately 
trained  teachers,  and  uneconomic 
organization. 

“This  has  been  done”,  the  maga¬ 
zine  comments,  “through  the  good 
work  and  sound  leadership  of  New 
Jersey’s  helping  teachers.  It  would 
be  hard  to  over-praise  this  group 
which  has  continuously  but  unhurried¬ 
ly  found  the  ‘next  step’  in  making  the 
rural  schools  better.” 

•  •  •  •  • 

S  ^cetnA 

From  the  May  1946  Issue  of 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

President  Bertha  Lawrence,  in  her 
message,  rejoices  in  the  passage  of  the 
Pascoe  State  Aid  Bill,  expected  to  pro¬ 
vide  ^n  additional  $7,000,000  of  aid 
to  local  districts.  She  expressed  re¬ 
gret  over  the  failure  of  the  $1800 
minimum  salary  bill  to  pass. 

As  a  new  project,  the  Association 
embarked  on  a  one-day  annual  confer¬ 
ence  for  the  Future  Teachers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  a  movement  it  desired  to  further. 

Through  contributions  of  teachers, 
schools,  and  local  associations,  the 
NJEA  was  supporting  a  large  number 
of  European  children  caught  in  the 
backwash  of  war.  The  descriptions  of 
nine  such  proteges,  with  pictures  of 
five,  were  given. 


DOUBLE  VACATION  VALUE! 


Miami 


Spend  a  week  in  breeze-swept  Miami;  live  like 
a  millionaire  at  low  vacation  rates.  Then,  just  a  step 
to  Mexico  City,  via  four-engined  Guest  airliner.  In 
an  ancient  land,  see  the  color  and  drama  of  fiestas, 
floating  gardens,  Aztec  temples.  Live  in  luxury  the 
Latin  way,  for  dollars  buy  about  four  times  more 
now  in  Mexico. 


ag«Rt  for  eofflpUt* 
Mianit-AAaxko  twin  vo- 
cationt,  Mv«n  days  or 
moro  ooch  ploco.  Or 
wrHo: 


A  Scheduled 
Internafional  Airline 

32  EiKayiM  Blvd. 
Miomi,  Florida 


(Fmst 


AIRWAYS 

Mexico  •  Miami  •  Bermuda  •  Madrid  •  Europe 
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FROM  THE  NATIONAL  BLACKBOARD 


Under  the  recommendation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  for  higher  postal  rates 
for  magazines,  educational  periodicals 
such  as  the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  are  not  exempted.  The  cases 
for  educational  journals  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  by  the  NEA.  .  .  . 
The  Freedoms  Foundation,  which  is 
conducting  contests  among  school 
systems  for  outstanding  achievements 
in  Americanism,  has  been  repudiated 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 


Gracious  Liwing— 

/  Generous  Value 

/  D«liciout  nwals,  dalightful  turreupd- 
I  ingt.  You'll  prtfer  hospitable  Colton 
I  AAonor  where  truly  moderate  rotes 
i  give  unstinted  vocation  enjoyment, 
t  American  Plan  (3  generous  meals 
^  doily)  or  European  Plan.  250  inviting 
'  rooms,  seo-woter  baths,  "Ship's  Sun- 
\Deck,"  doily  concerts,  booklet. 


Oolton 

Manor 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

N  A««.  Oofftotiwg  Oof  dwoWi 
‘  TNI  NOTfl  Of  «UNT  NATfr  MTMONS 


as  “a  front  for  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
actionary,  big-business  interests  fight¬ 
ing  every  attempt  by  workers  to  im¬ 
prove  their  standards  of  living”.  .  •  . 
Doubleday  and  Co.  has  announced  a 
“boners”  contest  for  teachers,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  book  to  be  published  on 
Fractured  English,  For  each  boner 
used  one  dollar  will  be  paid. 

Housing  segregation  is  worse  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  north¬ 
ern  cities  than  in  the  South,  a  recent 
survey  shows.  .  .  .  The  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  March  fixed  school  state  aid 
at  $142,000,000  for  the  biennium,  an 
increase  of  $33,000,000.  .  .  .  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
statistics,  the  cost  of  living  has  in¬ 
creased  8.9%  since  April  15,  1950, 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
The  NEA  on  March  20  set  an  all-time 
high  membership  record  of  454,893, 
with  27  states  and  two  territories  re¬ 
porting  substantial  increases.  New 
Jersey  was  not  in  the  list.  •  .  .  The 
Federal  Communication  Commission 
has  set  aside  82  television  channels  for 
future  non-commercial  education  use, 
tlianks  to  the  efforts  of  the  NEA  and 
other  educational  agencies.  .  .  .  “The 
Curriculum”  will  be  the  topic  of  the 


1952  yearbook  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators. 

The  Michigan  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  now  has  its  own  million  dollar 
camp  at  St.  Mary’s  Lake,  Battle  Creek, 
contributed  to  the  teachers  by  the  W. 
K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  ...  To  drama¬ 
tize  a  school  election  campaign,  Minne¬ 
apolis  porch  lights  on  election  night 
were  turned  on  all  over  the  city,  bells 
rang,  and  sirens  screamed.  Approval 
was  obtained.  ...  A  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  man  in  School  and  Society  advo¬ 


cates  an  unusual  type  of  Federal  Aid. 
“Simply  exempt  from  federal  income 
tax  the  first  $3,000  of  compensation  re¬ 
ceived  by  teachers.”  Salaries,  relieved 
of  Federal  tax  obligations,  would  im¬ 
mediately  become  more  attractive,  he 
says.  ...  In  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  a 
students’  tutorial  breakfast  club  meets 
four  mornings  a  week  to  offer  coaching 
help  without  charge.  Dropouts  have 
been  reduced,  and  several  tutors  have 
decided  to  enter  teaching. 


.  MURRAY  ZYNE 

9  As  Our  New  Jersey  Representative 


Mr.  Zyne  ts  a  graduate 
of  Brooklyn  College 
and  is  well  qualified 
for  this  responsible 
position.  He  is  eager  to 
become  acquainted 
with  New  Jersey 
teachers  and  school 
administrators. 


Until  Mr.  Zyne  s 
traveling  schedule  will 
permit  him  to  call  on 
you  personally,  wont 
you  please  mail  your 
orders  to  our  Columbus, 
Ohio,  office? 
He  will  certainly 
appreciate  them. 


MURRAY  ZYNE 

65-09  -  99th  Street,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  New  York 
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ATOMIC  ALERT 


VACATION 

PROTECTION 

with  TPU  coverage 

TPU  Health  and  Accident 
Protection  ia  year  'round  pro* 
tection  .  .  .  yon  get  complete 
coverage  whether  at  work  or 
play. 

17%  MORE 

accidents  during  summer 

With  the  summer  season  coming 
along  with  much  greater  accident 
risk,  wouldn't  it  be  wise  to  find  out 
about  TPU  income-protecting  Health 
and  Accident  coverage  now?  Here 
are  points  that  will  intesest  yon: 

*  Period  of  coverage  ...  a  full 
year — 52  weeks. 

*  TPU  payments  come  directly 
to  you. 

*  You  get  paid  in  full  regardless 
of  what  other  hospitalisation 
plan  yon  now  have.  (Pay  doctor 
bills  with  what  is  not  needed 
for  hospital  expenses.) 

*  Full  benefits  for  the  first  week, 
if  so  desired.  (If  yon  get  no 
sick  leave,  you'll  be  interested 
in  this — our  plan  “KH”.) 

*  Plans  available  that  pay  bene¬ 
fits  for  any  loss  of  time  whether 
confining,  non  •  confining  or 
convalescence. 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING  TO  GET  THE 
DETAILS.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  h  today.  Give  your  precious 
income  the  year  'round  protection  it 
so  well  deserves! 


TEACHERS 

PROTEaiVE 

UNION 

114  North  Erinco  Strsot 
loiKOSlor,  PoiMitylvonia 


Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  TPU  membership  and  how  it  will 
help  me  protect  my  income  and  savings. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  FILMS  inc. 

WIIMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

New  York  •  London  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Atlanta  •  Dallas  •  Pasadena  •  Birmingham.  Michigan 


Also,  send  details  about  your  New  Life 
Protection.  My  date  of  birth  is: 


Hailed  by  leading  educators, 
civil  defense  directors,  teachers 
and  the  press.  Atomic  Alert 
was  produced  specifically  for 
America’s  18,000,(X)0  school  age 
children.  It  places  special  empha* 
sis  on  the  elimination  of  fear 
and  panic,  showing  what  to  do 
in  case  of  atomic  attack. 

Atomic  Alert  is  a  film  every¬ 
one  in  America  must  see.  Atomic 
Alert  is  a  film  no  school  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without. 

MaJe  in  collaboration  with 

The  Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies 
of  the  University  of  Chicago 

These  outstanding  scientists 
appear  in  ATOMIC  ALERT 
Enrico  Formi 
Semuol  K.  Allison 
Willard  F.  Libby 

To  tent  or  purchase  write  tor 

WILLIAM  LEWIS 

450  WosI  S4tli  Siroot,  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 


m.i  EBFilms 

introduces  a  new 
teaching  technique! 

REPETITIVE 

IMPACT 

FILMETTES 

on  FIRST  AID 

These  new  continuous  film 
magaxines  allow  a  single  con¬ 
cept  or  message  to  be  repeated 
over  and  over  again  until  it  is 
understood  by  all  students.  Each 
Filmette  is  about  90  seconds 
long.  Entire  Kit  of  6  Filmettes 
(including  magazine)  to  fit  any 
16mm.  sound  projector;  $75. 

Ciitnl  If  lltNiat  •  Ctrl  (f  WmiMs 
Traatecit  Iw  SlMCk-  Sphstisg  a  fractari 
fitaasha  Baras  •  Artifkial  Itsfiratiaa 

Indispensable  teaching  tools  lor 
all  first  aid  programs  in  schools, 
industry,  and  civil  defense. 
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'J^^dull  usi' 


VIRGINIA  a 

as  George  Washington 


E-CREATED  Williamsburg  brings  back  the  days 
>.  when  Washington  made  his  headquarters  at  Wythe 
House,  dined  at  Raleigh  Tavern  and  courted 
Martha  Custis.  In  addition  to  its  historic 
importance,  Williamsburg  is  a  complete 
vacation  community  with  something  of  in- 
^  terest  for  everyone.  Golf,  tennis,  swimming. 


terest  tor  everyone.  Liolt,  tennis,  swimming, 
cycling,  garden  tours,  motor  trips.  Fine  lodg¬ 
ings  in  modern  hotels,  colonial  guest  houses 
and  restored  taverns. 

WILLIAMSBURG  LODGE 
Single  from  $3.50  •  Double  from  $5 

L'  WILLIAMSBURG  INN 

Single  from  $8  •  Double  from  $12 

For  free  materials  and  information  on 
S<hool  Journeys  write  Frances  Diehl, 

II  Goodwin  Building,  Williamsburg,  Va 

^m1  for  rrsrrvotioHs:  writt  dirtet  to 

Franett  S.  Burnt,  ut  trovtl  aitnt 
or  IVilliamskurf  Res.  Off.,  630 
Filllt  ^ve..  N.  F,  Circle  6SS96 


16  MM  SOUND  MOTION  PICTURES 
ON  ALL  THESE  SUBJECTS! 

Science,  Conservation,  Life  in 
America, International  Relations, 
Vocational  Guidance,  Photog¬ 
raphy,  Democracy,  Health  Edu¬ 
cation,  Weather,  Physics,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Hydraulics,  Chemistry, 
Electronics,  Radio,  Mathematics, 
Economics,  Geography,  and 
many  others ! 


MOTION  I  I 

PICTURES  I  ^^5 

THESE 

SUBJECTS! 

International  Relations,  Korean 
War,  Democracy,  Atom  Bomb, 
Child  Development,  Health  Edu¬ 
cation,  Discussion  Groups.  Use 
of  Films,  Rehabilitation,  Home¬ 
making,  Latin  America,  Life  in 
the  United  States,  Conservation, 
Home  Ov^ners,  Volunteer  Fire 
Fighting,  and  many  others! 


OUR 

SINGING 

WORLD 


The  new  fifth-grade  book,  like  all  the  books 
in  the  Pitts-Glenn-Watters  series,  is  out¬ 
standing  for  its  child-focused  teaching  pat¬ 
tern,  its  delightful  songs,  and  gaily  colored 
illustrations.  In  this  book,  children  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  two-part  singing,  rounds,  chord- 
ing  songs,  and  descants. 

Books  and  Teaching  Suggestions  and 
Piano  Accompaniments  through  grade  5. 
Records  through  grade  4  available  in  the 
popular  new  Our  Singing  World  series. 


(hftr  2000 

B  Jig.  II  MotionPIcfures 
M  ^  i  9  ^  Sti^S  of 
18U.S.Goytni- 

Writ*  to: 

UNITED  WORLD  PILMS,  INC 

1445  Pork  Av«.,  Ntw  York  29,  N.Y. 


Write  today  for  further 
information 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 
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TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
involving  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Liberty 
School,  Bloomfield. 
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New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Conference 
Held  with  Twenty  Participating  Groups 


The  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Secondary  School 
Conference  took  place  on  May  4  and  5 
at  Rutgers  University,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  N.  J.  Secondary  School 
Teachers  Association,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  and  Rutgers 
University. 

In  addition  to  the  general  meetings 
on  Friday,  there  were  twenty  sectional 
meetings  held  on  Saturday,  each 


sponsored  by  individual  organizations 
working  in  the  secondary  field. 

Dr.  Richard  R.  Robinson  of  Trenton, 
president  of  the  N.  J.  Secondary  School 
Teachers  Association,  led  the  general 
meeting  on  Friday  afternoon,  which 
was  featured  by  an  address  by  State 
Commissioner  John  H.  Bosshart  and 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  yearbook,  built  this  year 
around  the  methods  by  which  all  high 


school  teachers,  regardless  of  subject, 
can  help  in  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  reading  wills. 

The  potential  uses  of  the  yearbook 
were  analyzed  by  a  panel  of  the 
authors  of  the  Yearbook,  including 
Louise  Whelan,  Hackensack;  George 
Bolge,  Trenton;  Gerald  W.  Quinlan, 
Morristown;  Mrs.  Anne  Holcombe. 
Pennington;  Dr.  C  Rexford  Davis, 
Rutgers;  Mrs.  Jane  B.  Hobson,  State 
Library ;  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Risinger,  E^st 
Orange;  and  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson, 
Mercer  County,  who  served  as  chair¬ 
man. 
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Summer’s  the  time  to  take  a 
TWO-WEEKS^  TRIP 
10  days  at  sea— 4  days  ashore 

Enjoy  the  sun,  sea,  salt  ait,  the  ctmling 
ocean  breezes  on  sleek  Panama  ships 
especially  built  for  service  in  southern 
seas  —  the  roomiest  ships  afloat!  Outdoor 
tiled  swimming  pools,  spacious  decks, 
comfortable  lounges.  Wonderful  food 
and  perfect  steward  service.  All  state¬ 
rooms  outside— sitting  rooms  by  day,  bed¬ 
rooms  by  night,  each  with  private  bath. 

In  Panama,  sunny  days  and  cool  nights. 
Visit  the  Panama  Canal— the  eighth  won¬ 
der  of  the  world.  See  the  ruins  of  Old 
Panama  destroyed  in  1671  by  Pirate  Henry 
Morgan.  Visit  the  dazzling  Golden  Altar 
in  San  Jose  Church.  Dine  and  dance  under 
the  stars.  Enjoy  the  native  bazaars. 

Satlinti  tvtry  Wednesday  from  Seu’  York 


SEE  TM*  TRAVEL  tSEHT 


24  STATE  STREET 
NEW  YORK  4,  N.V. 


Sister  Ships  —  S.  S.  Ancon,  S.  S.  Cristobi^l,  S. S. Panama 


One  of  the  most 
enjoyable  cruises 
I've  taken!"  i 


"I  have  just  returned  from  a  cruise  on  the 
S.  S.  Puerto  Rico  (to  Puerto  Rico  and 
Dominican  Republic)  and  1  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  a  wonderful  cruise. 
Without  exception  it  was  absolutely  per¬ 
fect.  The  personnel  was  most  kind  and 
courteous.  Our  Cruise  Director  was  tireless 
in  his  effort  to  please.  The  food  was  perfect 
in  every  respect.” 

(M/js)  Alice  A.  Groff,  Bala-CynwyJ,  Pa. 


11- Day  Cruises 

to  Puerto  Rico  and  Dominican  Republic 


YES,  for  1 1  days  you  are  our  pampered  Asher*  at  San  Juan,  you’ll  see  tropi- 
guest!  Whether  you  stretch  out  in  a  cal  beaches,  old  Spanish  homes,  sugar 
deck  chair... play  shuffleboard  under  and  rum  plantations,  native  shops, 
the  sun  . .  .  dance  under  the  stars  to  bazaars  and  the  excitement  of  Puerto 
the  Latin  rhythms  of  the  ship’s  orches-  Rican  horse  races,  cockfights  and  gam- 

tra  .  .  .  or  enjoy  superb  food  in  the  bling  casinos.  STOPPING  AT  CIUDAD 

beautiful  air-conditioned  dining  room,  TRUJILLO,  you’ll  find  the  Western 

you’ll  be  in  a  light-heaned  new  world.  Hemisphere’s  oldest  city  is  rich  with 
miles  away  from  cares  and  trouble.  historical  lore.  You’ll  visit  the  tomb 
Shipmates  are  pleasant  and  congenial.  of  Columbus,  magnificent  churches. 
Days  and  evenings  filled  with  inter-  palaces,  fortresses,  exotic  market 
ests— first-run  movies,  bingo,  novelty  places,  plazas  and  gardens.  Stopovers  at 
dances.  Captain's  Dinner,  community  any  point  up  to  120  days.  See  your  travel 

singing,  concerts,  all  types  of  enter-  agent  or  write  for  bwklet  TNJ. 
tainment  and  sports.  All  suterooms 
outside  with  private  bath.  ^ 

Sailings  every  other  Thursday  from  New  York 


115  BROAD  STREET.  NEW  YORK  4.  N.  Y. 
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WE  HAVE  BEEN  made  very  happy  at  NJEA  by  many  contributions  from  local  and 
county  associations  toward  the  furnishing  of  our  new  headquarters  building.  A 
partial  list  of  these  contributions  appears  elsewhere  in  this  Review.  More  are  com- 
MEMBERS  CONTRIBUTE  ing  in  daily. 

This  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  support  our  members  are  giving  this  major 
step  in  Association  progress.  Such  contributions  will  enable  us  to  do  a  better  job 
of  furnishing  our  new  building  in  a  way  to  make  every  New  Jersey  teacher  proud 
of  our  professional  home. 

We  have  every  intention  of  making  it  a  real  professional  home — a  place  where 
fT’S  THEIR  HOME  teacher  groups  and  other  friends  of  education  can  meet,  obtain  information,  and  pre¬ 

serve  their  records  and  reports.  We  have  already  planned  to  set  aside  one  room  as 
a  sort  of  general  headquarters  for  our  affiliated  associations.  Here  they  will  have 
available  desk  and  file  space  as  needed.  Our  large  committee  room  can  be  used  by 
them  and  by  other  teacher  groups  whenever  it  is  not  in  actual  use  by  NJEA. 


IT  WAS  GOOD  BUY 


WEEKLY  COST  LIGHT 


Naturally  teachers  have  asked  me  many  questions  about  our  new  headquarters. 
The  most  common  is  “Have  you  moved?'*  or  “When  do  you  move?**  We  have  not 
moved  yet,  and  no  date  has  been  set.  We  have  not  yet  taken  formal  physical  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  building. 

People  also  ask  “Was  it  a  good  buy?”  The  best  answer  to  that  will  be  a  visit 
to  the  building  itself  when  we  do  move.  Until  then,  however,  teachers  should  recall 
the  lengthy  investigations  which  preceded  our  final  decision:  a  year’s  consideration 
of  all  possibilities  by  an  excellent  Headquarters  Committee;  general  agreement  that 
our  present  space  is  totally  inadequate  and  could  not  be  economically  expanded;  dis¬ 
covery  that  we  would  have  to  pay  far  more  for  merely  adequate  space  than  we  will 
pay  in  carrying  charges  and  upkeep  on  our  new  building,  which  offers  plenty  of  room 
for  the  inevitable  expansion  and  growth  of  our  Association;  and  an  official  appraisal 
of  the  property  by  a  disinterested  realtor.  After  the  Headquarters  Committee  re¬ 
ported,  their  recommendations  were  endorsed  unanimously  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  after  both  groups  had  insp^ed  the  building  and 
discussed  the  problems  thoroughly. 

Finally  teachers  ask,  “How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  it?**  The  decision  of  your 
elected  representatives  was  for  a  one-dollar  assessment  to  be  added  to  NJEA  dues 
for  a  period  of  five  years  starting  this  fall.  In  other  words  each  of  us  is  being  asked 
to  contribute  two  cents  a  week  toward  our  professional  home. 

For  it  we  will  get  positive  values,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  professional  pride.  The 
practical  advantages  to  our  Association — in  all  its  activities — of  a  dignified  profes¬ 
sional  home  directly  across  the  street  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  are 
incalculable.  It  gives  our  organization  prestige  and  a  sense  of  permanence  worthy 
of  its  98  years  of  service  to  the  State  and  its  teachers.  I  know  that  every  teacher, 
understanding  the  full  situation  and  all  the  facts,  next  October,  will  pay  that  extra 
dollar  to  the  Headquarters  Fund  gladly  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  professional  pride. 

I  also  hope  that  those  of  you  who  have  questions  to  ask  or  suggestions  to  make 
concerning  the  Headquarters  will  come  directly  to  the  NJELA  for  full  and  complete 
information.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else  our  Association  does,  we  are  acting  for 
you,  and  we  want  you  to  know  all  the  facts.  Knowing  them,  we  are  sure  you  will 
give  this  great  Association  project  the  enthusiastic  support  it  deserves. 


President. 
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The  final  recording  showed  that  she  had  learned  not  to  monopolize 
the  conversation  in  her  small-group  lessons. 


e’re  letting  our  student  teachers 
hear  themselves  as  their  new 
students  hear  them.  It’s  quite  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  these  serious  young  teachers; 
sometimes  embarrassing,  often  amus¬ 
ing,  but  always  revealing  and 
instructive. 

We  have  used  the  recorder  in  our 
school  for  more  than  a  year  now  in  a 
wide  variety  of  ways. 

The  recorders  (we  have  two,  one  a 
PTA  gift)  are  integral  parts  of  our 
classrooms.  Our  students  love  them 
for  the  ever-new  thrill  of  hearing 
themselves.  By  this  time,  they  accept 
the  machines  as  part  of  the  scene. 
They  are  no  longer  mike-shy. 

It  was  no  surprise,  then,  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  recorder  into  the  classroom 
a  week  or  so  after  the  student-teacher 
had  taken  over  the  seventh-grade  uni¬ 
fied  studies  class. 

MIKE  HELPS  TO  TEACH 

For  the  experiment  our  set-up  was 
just  as  it  always  is  when  a  class  uses 
the  tape  recorder,  except  that  in  this 
case  we  used  two  microphones.  One 
microphone  was  for  the  student- 
teacher*  ;  the  other,  a  360-degree  type, 
was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  class¬ 
room.  The  “recording  volume”  control 
was  carefully  set  for  average  sensi¬ 
tivity.  This  setting  is  the  only  one 
that  needs  to  be  regulated  during 

*  A  lapel  type  u  preferable  since  it  is 
inconspicuous  and  allows  greater  freedom 
of  movement.  However,  if  a  lapel  type 
is  unavailable,  any  band  microphone  is  quite 
satisfactory. 


recording.  All  the  others  are  at  zero. 
Average  sensitivity  is  easily  discovered 
after  some  experimentation.  But  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  this  setting  for 
tlie  particular  room  in  which  you 
record.  Too  low  a  setting  will  cut  out 
the  background  sounds  and  whispers 
you  will  want.  Too  high  a  setting  will 
bring  in  all  the  extraneous  noises  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  room.  A  highly 
sensitive  machine  can  make  a  truck 
rumble  sound  like  a  series  of  bomb 
detonations.  However,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  the  correct  setting  if  you  spend 
a  few  moments  experimenting. 

In  the  gymnasium  the  set-up  for  the 
physical  education  student-teacher  was 
even  simpler.  A  microphone  was  hung 
from  a  standard  several  feet  from  the 
student-teacher.  No  other  microphone 
was  necessary  for  the  class,  since  their 
responses  to  commands  were  shouted 
and  thus  readily  picked  up.  Here  again 
the  “recording  volume”  control  was 
carefully  set  for  average  sensitivity  in 
the  gymnasium. 

A  half-hour  lesson  was  recorded.  It 
was  a  comfortable  process;  only  the 
first  moments  were  attended  by  any 
“freezing”  by  the  student-teacher. 
The  only  difference  between  this  and 
other  lessons:  it  will  be  possible  to  re¬ 
call  this  one  perfectly,  anytime. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  record  for 
a  shorter  or  longer  period  than  a  half- 
hour.  If  a  longer  recording  is  desired, 
another  reel  must  be  threaded  through 
the  machine.  A  competent  operator  can 
do  this  in  about  ten  to  fifteen  seconds. 
If  a  shorter  period  is  recorded,  switch¬ 


ing  off  the  recorder  does  not  interfere 
with  the  continuity  of  the  lesson. 

AS  OTHERS  HEAR  VS 

At  the  first  available  free  time  after 
tlie  recording  has  been  made,  the 
critic-teacher  and  the  student  sit  down 
to  listen  to  the  playback.  For  the  play¬ 
back  careful  settings  of  the  “listening 
volume,”  “bass,”  and  “treble”  are 
important  in  order  to  get  proper  voice 
level  and  quality.  But  these  are  very 
simple  adjustments  and  a  little  ex¬ 
perimentation  soon  produces  perfect 
results. 

After  the  student-teacher’s  “Is  that 
I?”  she  readily  noted  two  values  as  the 
playback  wound  along: 

1.  She  has  an  unequivocal  record 
by  which  she  may  evaluate  her 
own  voice,  lesson  preparation, 
teaching  technic,  general  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  class  response  and 
reaction.  (Even  silence  can  be 
significant.) 

2.  She  became  acutely  conscious  of 
voice  quality  and  level  and 
speech  mannerisms  as  well  as 
nervous  tensions  which  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  voice. 

These  are  important  revelations,  for 
many  times  they  produce  their  own 
instruction.  Most  often,  the  student- 
teacher’s  very  next  appearance  before 
a  class  demonstrates  some  improve¬ 
ment  simply  as  a  result  of  having 
heard  herself. 

But  there  is  more  use  to  be  made  cf 
the  playback.  The  tape  can  be  played 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  fixed,  re¬ 
liable,  unarguable.  No  longer  do 
notes  or  memory  need  to  be  the  basis 
for  learning  between  critic  and  student. 
Every  suggestion,  every  demonstration, 
every  discussion  can  be  “from  the 
record.”  It  is  not  only  more  accurate, 
more  productive,  and  more  comfort¬ 
able,  but  it  actually  reduces  the 
possible  causes  for  misunderstanding 
which  often  plague  the  critic-teacher 
student-teacher  relationship. 

For  best  results,  of  course,  many 
different  kinds  of  classroom  situations 
should  be  recorded  and  played  back. 
But  every  lesson  need  not  be  recorded. 
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If  self-evaluation  is  the  best  form  of  supervision,  then  the  time- 
recorder  is  destined  to  play  a  valuable  role  in  the  process  by  which 
both  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  can  discover,  analyze,  and 
remedy  their  weaknesses  and  improve  their  strengths.  The  tape- 
recor^r  has  proved  its  worth  in  Elizabeth,  in  this  experiment  with 
student  teachers. 


Properly,  one  should  record  sample 
lessons  or  lessons  for  which  there  is 
specific  need.  For  instance,  in  the 
gymnasium,  the  critic-teacher  was 
especially  eager  to  demonstrate  the 
nervous  tension  in  the  student-teacher’s 
voice.  He  had  noted  it  for  the  student- 
teacher  several  times,  but  to  little 
effect. 

MIKE  EVEN  HELPS  OYM 

The  lesson  chosen  for  one  of  the 
recordings,  therefore,  was  one  in 
which  the  student-teacher  led  the  class 
in  calisthenic  drill,  a  classroom  situa¬ 
tion  involving  spoken  explanation  and 
command. 

The  playback  gave  the  student  clear 
evidence  of  his  nervous  slurring  and 
high  voice  pitch.  The  best  of  all 
evaluative  procedures,  self-evaluation, 
convinced  the  student  of  his  own  need 
for  better  voice  control.  Significantly, 
after  some  discussion  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  the  critic-teacher,  a  recording 
the  very  next  day  showed  marked 
improvement. 

In  the  unified  studies  class,  the  critic 
and  student  were  most  interested  at 
first  in  teaching  procedures  and  class 
discussion  technics. 

A  ten-minute  exposition  and  the 
twenty-minute  class  discussion  which 
followed  were  recorded.  We  learned  a 
good  deal.  First,  the  bane  of  all  new 
teachers  showed  up  at  once  in  the  ex¬ 
position.  Like  nearly  all  students  fresh 
from  college,  the  student-teacher  had 
forgotten  several  times  that  she  was 
dealing  with  eighth  graders.  The 
vocabulary,  the  level  of  generalization, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  she 
reached  her  conclusions  were  all.  oc¬ 
casionally,  somewhat  beyond  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  pupils. 

She  noted  all  this  for  herself,  at 
once,  from  the  playback.  It  was  easy 
for  the  critic  to  help  because  it  was 
possible  to  play  bark  short  sections 
and  discuss  and  demonstrate  variant 
presentations. 

W'e  were  able,  also,  to  judge  the 
quality  of  the  lesson  plan  and  the 
preparation  involved.  We  w[ere  able  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  lesson 
and,  incidentally,  the  technic  of  leading 
the  class  discussion,  from  the  student 
response.  These  responses  were  care¬ 


fully  studied  from  the  playback. 
Studying  the  discussion  taught  us  a 
great  deal  about  what  was  basic  to 
good  discussion  procedures. 

VALUABLE  IN  GROUP  WORK 

Even  more  effective  was  the  record¬ 
ing  we  made  of  her  w  ork  with  a  small 
committee  group  whom  she  was  help¬ 
ing  with  a  project.  The  group  work 
technic  is  probably  the  most  difiBcult 
of  all  for  young  teachers  because  the 
tendency  to  “tell”  rather  than  “evoke” 
is  very  strong. 

Studying  the  playback  gave  us  the 
opportunity  we  needed  to  learn  how  to 
work  with  a  small  group  of  youngsters 
on  a  friendly,  conversational  plane.  Of 
course,  many  experienced  teachers 
have  long  ago  leanied  the  trick  of 
“listening”  to  themselves  as  they  speak 
U»  a  class.  But  very  few  of  us  “listen” 
to  our  informal  conversations  with 
small  groups  of  students.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  know  whether  you  are 
monopolizing  the  conversation  and 
spoon-feeding  information,  rather  than 
helping.  It  is  valuable  to  know  this 
anytime,  and  most  important  when  you 
are  just  learning. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 


the  value  of  this  learning  process  for 
the  student  teacher.  Real  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  self-evaluation  are  rare. 

An  important  part  of  the  tape- 
recorder  technic  is  to  keep  one  of  the 
first  recordings  on  file  until  the  last 
week  of  the  student’s  practice  period. 
Another  recording,  preferably  of  a 
similar  classroom  situation,  is  made 
then.  A  comparison  of  the  recordings 
will  reveal  tremendous  improvement. 
Pride  and  a  feeling  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  are  vital  for  student  teachers  no 
less  than  they  are  for  any  of  us.  It  is 
good  to  be  able  to  prove  success  “by 
the  record.” 

POSITIVE  VALUES  EMERGE 

Our  experiment  in  the  use  of  the 
tape-recorder  in  the  training  of 
student-teachers  has  demonstrated 
these  positive  values: 

It  gives  the  student-teacher  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  self-evaluation  of: 

a.  voice  range  and  quality 

b.  speech  habits  and  mannerisms 

c.  lesson  plans  and  procedures 

d.  quality  of  preparation 

e.  psycho-social  relations  of  the 
teacher  with  the  pupils 

f.  discussion  technics 

It  gives  the  critic-teacher  an  un¬ 
equivocal  record  on  which  to  base  dis¬ 
cussion  with  and  aid  for  the  student- 
teacher. 

It  produces  a  feeling  of  accompUsh- 
ment  when  improvement  is  demon¬ 
strated. 


The  inevitable  question  every  teacher  asks  when  she  hears  the 
recorder  is,  “Is  that  I?” 
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WILL  I  MAKE  A 
GOOD  TEACHER? 


By  CHARLES  S.  WHILDEN 

Ocean  Grove  Elementary  School 

America  today  faces  many  problems, 
one  of  which  is  overcoming  the 
current  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
skilled  teachers.  Although  this  is  a 
long-term  need,  Ocean  Grove,  in  a 
small  way,  is  tackling  the  problem 
realistically  and  effectively  through  its 
Future  Teachers  of  America  organiza¬ 
tion,  working  cooperatively  with  the 
elementary  schools. 

TO  THEM  rrs  ADVENTURE 

We  endeavored  to  discover  from 
records,  discussions  and  observation, 
the  students  in  the  high  school  in¬ 
terested  in  teaching.  With  this  small 
group  Miss  Ellizabeth  Adams,  the 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Education, 
organized  the  Future  Teachers  of 
America  group,  receiving  their  charter 
from  the  National  Committee  of 
Future  Teachers  of  America  and  call¬ 
ing  themselves  “The  O.  J.  Moulton 
Club”.  This  group,  when  first  organ¬ 
ized,  met  weekly  but  now  meets  bi¬ 
monthly  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
discussing  educational  problems  and 
teaching  needs  as  they  appear  in  cur¬ 
rent  literature,  and  to  have  educators 
such  as  Dr.  0.  J.  Moulton,  Supervising 
Principal  of  the  Neptune  Township 
Schools,  and  Miss  Bertha  Lawrence, 
Dean  of  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College,  speak  to  them  concerning 
what  makes  a  good  elementary  teacher. 

TRAINING  IS  BEAU 

At  die  request  of  Miss  Adams  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Supervising 
Principal,  1  endeavored  to  work  out  a 
similar  program  in  the  elementary 
school  for  the  Future  Teachers  of 
America.  E^ch  student  submitted  to 
the  office  a  list  of  her  free  periods  in 
her  high  school  schedule  and  the  grade 
level  wfiich  she  was  interested  in  teach¬ 
ing.  It  was  then  my  privilege  to 
arrange  a  schedule  with  my  coopera¬ 
tive  and  understanding  faculty  so  that 
each  student  could  visit  the  classroom 
during  certain  periods  and  days  of  the 
week.  Opportunity  was  also  provided 
for  students  to  visit  other  classes,  to 
see  various  age  groups  at  work. 

SHE  FEELS  AT  HOME 
When  the  student  visited  the  class¬ 
room  the  teacher  welcomed  her  as  a 
future  teacher,  explained  to  her  class 
the  reason  for  the  visitor  and  that  she 
was  a  new  member  of  the  group.  The 
future  teacher  then  spent  time  in 


observing  the  teaching  of  subjects  in 
an  actual  classroom  situation. 

Because  we  believe  that  a  schedule 
is  only  a  guide  and  not  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  from  which  one  must  never  vary, 
teachers  changed  their  schedule  from 
day  to  day  in  order  that  the  students’ 
background  might  be  broadened  by 
the  presentation  of  various  types  of 
lessons  in  different  subjects.  After  the 
student  had  truly  become  a  part  of 
the  class,  w'as  at  ease  and  knew  the 
names  of  the  students,  she  became  a 
helper  and  received  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  from  actual  experience. 

SHE  BECOMES  AN  ASSISTANT 

She  participated  by  helping  the 
children  with  their  problems,  assisting 
the  slow  reader,  discussing  woih  with 
children,  correcting  papers  and  help¬ 
ing  the  child  to  understand  his  mis¬ 
take  and  often  teaching  the  class. 
This  provided  not  only  a  direct  means 
of  helping  the  future  teacher  to  gain 
confidence  in  herself  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  children’s  problems  but 
also  an  opportunity  to  render  a  better 
service  to  students  by  giving  more 
individual  help  and  guidance. 

During  this  time  conferences  with 
the  director,  with  the  classroom 
teacher,  and  with  me  as  principal, 
continued  with  the  future  teacher 
group.  This  provided  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  share  their  experiences, 
discuss  their  problems,  secure  help 
with  reference  materials,  and  grow 
through  sharing. 

THEY  ACTUALLY  TEACH 

The  future  teacher  in  some  cases 
proved  to  be  capable  of  accepting  the 
full  responsibility  of  teaching  the  class 
and,  at  times,  was  given  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  With  the  coopieration  of  the 
supervising  principal,  the  high  school 
principud,  and  the  organizer  of  the 
group,  I  have  as  principal  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  placed  some  of  the 
future  teachers  as  regular  teachers  in 
the  classroom,  fully  responsible  for  all 
activities  of  the  day,  on  days  when  the 


regular  teacher  has  been  absent  and  a 
substitute  simply  could  not  be  secured. 

At  such  times  I  have  given  close 
supervision,  with  the  aid  of  other 
regular  teachers  in  adjoining  class¬ 
rooms,  and  to  my  amazement  I  usually 
found  an  excellent  job  being  done. 

WE  LEARN  BY  DOING 

We  believe  that  the  Ocean  Grove 
Elementary  School  has  provided  prog¬ 
nostic  experience  for  our  youth  as 
future  teachers.  We  helieve  that  this 
type  of  program  has  enabled  the  future 
teachers  to  gain  a  feeling  of  confidence 
regarding  their  future  success  as 
teachers. 

In  short,  we  believe  the  program  has 
been  a  success.  In  evaluating  the  pro¬ 
gram,  we  asked  the  pupils  and  the 
participating  teachers  to  sp)eak  for 
themselves.  Here  are  their  reactions: 

^€€fUjU  ScU^  .  .  . 

JANET  GAINS  UNDERSTANDING  ' 

This  is  my  second  year  of  observing 
and  teaching  in  the  various  lower 
grades.  From  this  interesting  F.  T.  A. 
work  I  have  learned  many  facts  about 
children  and  their  habits  that  I  never 
knew  before.  I  also  find  that  I  receive 
a  great  satisfaction  explaining  some¬ 
thing  to  a  pupil  so  that  he  understands 
it  thoroughly,  and  this  satisfaction  has 
assured  me  that  teaching  is  the  career 
for  me.  The  experience  will  be  very 
profitable  to  me  in  college  and  later  in 
teaching,  I  am  sure. 

MARY  GETS  SATISFACTION 

The  experience  that  I  have  had 
teaching  in  the  grammar  school  has 
been  both  pleasant  and  helpful.  For 
the  first  semester  I  went  to  the  fourth 
grade  twice  a  week  during  their  play 
period.  I  enjoy  working  with  this 
group  very  much.  Later  I  was  asked 
to  help  in  the  eighth  grade  for  part  of 
the  morning.  A  few  days  later  I  was 
sent  to  the  fifth  grade  alone  for  the 
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entire  morning.  I  liked  that  group  very 
much.  They  made  me  feel  very  useful. 
They  were  doing  division  at  the  time 
and  I  helped  them  with  it. 

The  children  seem  to  enjoy  the 
presence  of  a  high  school  girl  and  they 
try  to  help  in  every  way  they  can.  I 
think  the  most  wonderful  part  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  the  self-satisfaction  you  get 
when  you  have  helped  a  child  learn. 
I  know  that  I  will  enjoy  teaching  very 
much,  as  I  have  enjoyed  helping  in  the 
grammar  school  this  year. 


YVONNE  LIKED  IT 


My  experience  with  the  sixth  grade 
was  very  educational  and  inspiring.  1 
found  ^at  the  pupils  wanted  to  be 
taught  and  helped.  I  worked  with  a 
class  on  fractions  and  social  studies, 
along  with  other  activities.  Their 
student  hostess  showed  me  the  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  they  were  participating. 
Then  each  pupil  told  me  his  name.  All 
were  very  nice  and  1  enjoyed  them 
very  much. 


^e€ic^en4  .  .  . 


Burlington  Likes 
Incentives  in 


In-Service 


Salary  Schedule 


That  a  salary  guide  which  encour¬ 
ages  in-service  training  of  teachers 
profits  both  town  and  teacher  seems 
to  have  been  conclusively  shown  by 
a  study  conducted  by  the  Burlington 
City  Teachers’  Association,  through 
the  chairman  of  its  Salary  Committee, 
George  R.  Herman. 

In  January,  1948,  the  teachers  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  their  superintendent  for 
a  new  salary  guide,  with  increments 
based  on  further  training.  After  two 
and  one-half  years  under  the  guide, 
the  results  in  in-service  training  were 
ascertained.  The  study  shows  that 
during  the  elapsed  time,  of  the  103 
persons  in  the  school  system: 


—  77  took  courses  (73.8  per  cent 
of  total) 

—  904  credits  were  earned 

—  8.77  credits  per  teacher  in  sys¬ 
tem  was  average 

—  10  degrees  were  earned 

Since  course  costs  in  various  insti¬ 
tutions  range  from  $12.50  to  $22.00 
p)er  credit  hour,  and  since  Burlington 
is  not  close  to  any  college,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  expenditures 
by  the  teachers  for  tuition  and  trans¬ 
portation  were  very  considerable. 

Burlington  teachers,  townspeople, 
and  Board  of  Education  are  convinced 
that  in-service  incentives  through  a 
wisely  planned  salary  guide  produce 
effective  dividends. 


Barbara  Anderson  and  Nancy 
Estelle  have  given  two  periods  each 
week  to  the  pre-primary  class. 

From  their  observation  they  have 
found  the  children  needing  special  as¬ 
sistance  and  have  been  very  helpful  in 
many  ways.  The  children  like  both 
girls. — Mary  B.  Watson. 

“The  Future  Teachers  of  America” 
members  who  came  to  my  room  last 
year  observed  the  class  at  work  and 
also  helped  the  slow-learning  children 
in  the  room.  The  girls  who  came  dur¬ 
ing  physical  education  period  actually 
took  charge  of  the  class,  teaching  as 
well  as  refereeing  the  games  and  re¬ 
lays.  1  think  the  girls  found  their  time 
well  spent. — Mildred  Partelow. 

Janet  Rose  has  been  coming  to  the 
room  all  year.  She  is  good  with  the 
class  and  seems  to  be  able  to  anticipate 
words  which  might  be  a  little  difficult 
for  the  grade,  and  asks  questions  to  be 
sure  they  understand  them. 

Yvonne  Estwick  was  in  the  room 
twice  and  created  a  very  fine  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  class.  The  first  day  she 
came  she  asked  if  she  could  help  the 
class,  and  when  she  left  she  told  them 
how  much  she  had  enjoyed  being  with 
them.  Yvonne  offered  to  come  in  after 
school  whenever  1  cared  to  discuss 
anything  with  her. 

These  girls  have  an  opportunity 
which  is  invaluable;  that  of  seeing 
before  beginning  study  what  they  can 
expect  to  find  in  various  classrooms. 
If  more  schools  had  such  an  organ¬ 
ization,  I  believe  there  would  be  fewer 
people  in  colleges  who  find  after  spend¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  years  studying  that 
they  do  not  want  to  teach. 

— Virginia  Hancock. 


Hershey  Proposes  Plan  to  Test  and  Defer 
Better  Students  Until  After  College  Study 

A  gigantic  plan  to  defer  college  stick  with  which  to  gauge  their  chances 


students  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
to  learn  rather  than  on  their  “book 
learning”  will  be  set  in  motion  soon 
after  White  House  gives  approval.  Ob¬ 
servers  say  the  green  light  is  sure  to 
come,  and  very  soon.  The  plan  will 
send  about  800,000  college  students  in 
May  to  aptitude  test  centers  in  1,200 
areas  to  find  out  if  they  are  eligible 
for  deferment. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Selective 
Service  Director  Lewis  B.  Hershey  and 
supported  by  both  military  and  ad¬ 
ministration  officials,  wipes  out  one  of 
the  great  barriers  to  advanced  educa¬ 
tion.  A  first  draft  of  the  plan  re¬ 
quired  that  students  be  deferred  on 
the  basis  of  both  capacity  to  learn  and 
performance  in  their  studies.  The 
present  form  bases  deferment  on  either 
scholastic  standing  in  class  or  a  sp^i- 
fic  grade  in  the  aptitude  test.  Thus 
deferment  is  opened  to  thousands  of 
additional  students.  The  revision  em- 

{>hasizes  the  importance  of  capacity  to 
earn  over  “book  learning.” 


of  staying  in  school.  It  also  for  the 
first  time  makes  it  virtually  manda¬ 
tory  for  draft  boards  to  exclude  stu¬ 
dents  who  qualify  for  further  study  on 
the  basis  of  performance  in  class  or 
on  the  aptitude  test. 

The  test  will  be  set  up  with  100  as 
the  top  score  and  70  as  passing.  If, 
however,  more  forces  are  need^  im¬ 
mediately  the  passing  mark  may  rise 
as  high  as  90;  if  manpower  needs 
drop,  the  required  score  for  defer¬ 
ment  may  be  lowered  under  70. 
Assuming  White  House  approval,  the 
first  tests  should -be  conducted  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  with  two  additional 
testing  periods  set  for  June.  The 
exams,  to  be  given  each  time  in  all 
1,200  centers,  will  be  administered  by 
the  Education  Testing  Service  of 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


COLLEGE  OFFICIALS  SATISFIED 


As  it  stands,  the  plan  satisfies  small 
and  large  colleges.  It  assures  small 
schools— particularly  in  rural  areas — 
that  certain  percentages  of  their  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  deferred,  even  if  the 
students  are  unable  to  pass  the  apti¬ 
tude  test.  At  the  same  time — in  schools 
which  have  extremely  high  scholastic 
standards — as  many  students  as  pass 
the  tests  could  be  deferred,  without 
regard  to  how  they  ranked  in  class. 
The  proposal  would  give  for  the  first 
time  hundreds  of  thousands  of  high 
school  and  college  students  a  yard- 


DETAILS  OF  PLAN 
Here,  as  approved  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  report, 
are  the  provisions  for  deferment: 

All  high  school  graduates  plus  col¬ 
lege  freshmen,  sojmomores  and  jun¬ 
iors  are  deferred  for  a  year  of  studies 
if  they  score  at  least  70  on  the  apti¬ 
tude  test.  College  students  who  achieve 
a  certain  scholastic  standing  in  their 
classes  are  automatically  deferred 
without  taking  the  test.  The  require¬ 
ments  are:  college  freshmen,  upper 
half  of  their  class.  Sophomores,  up¬ 
per  two-thirds  of  their  class.  Juniors, 
upper  three-fourths  of  their  class. 

All  students  doing  “satisfactory” 
work  in  graduate  schools  and  in 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine,  osteopathy,  optometry 
would  be  deferred. 
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Teaching  is  fun  and  education  is  exciting^  thinks 


•  •  • 


Larry  Johnson 


Review 


WHEN  Larry  Johnson  graduated 
from  Penn — ^nearly  30  years  ago 
— he  asked  one  of  his  professors 
for  a  recommendation  for  his  first  job. 

“Yes,”  said  Dr.  Cornelius  Weygandt, 
“you  can  use  my  name.  I’ll  tell  them 
you  can  do  anything  you  think  you 
can  do,  and  you  think  you  can  do 
anything.”  In  16  years  of  working 
for  New  Jersey  teachers,  Larry  has 
demonstrated  that  Dr.  Weygandt  was 
a  good  judge  of  students. 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

While  he  has  always  been  editor  of 
the  Review,  Larry  has  also  tackled 
almost  every  other  job  which  the 
NJEA  needed  done.  It  has  been  sort 
of  a  tradition  to  try  a  new  position 
out  on  Larry;  if  he  makes  a  success 
of  it,  a  permanent  employee  is  hired, 
and  Larry  returns  to  his  first  love  — 
the  magazine  —  until  he  is  needed 
again. 

Right  now  he  is  serving  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  Field  Representative  and 
Secretary  to  the  Educational  Planning 
Commission.  In  that  capacity  he  has 
promoted  the  film  strip  TALK  ABOUT 
TAXES  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
State,  and  has  been  alternating  be¬ 
tween  Camden  and  Paterson  to  help 
local  associations  on  salary  and  or¬ 
ganization  problems. 

At  various  times  since  1934  he  has 
been  known  as  Field  Secretary,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Relations,  Assistant 
to  the  President,  and  Director  of  Re¬ 
search.  Even  those  titles  fail  to  give 
a  full  picture  of  his  activities  as  NJEA 
trouble-shooter.  He  prepares  most  of 
NJEA’s  formal  legislative  statements, 
writes  publicity  releases,  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  most  of  its  miscellaneous 
printed  matter,  such  as  membership 
leaflets  and  legislative  promotion 
pieces.  He  sits  with  many  Association 
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committees,  and  frequently  helps  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  Fred  Hipp  over  at 
the  State  House.  By  virtue  of  his  sen¬ 
iority,  too,  he  is  the  staff  member  to 
whom  everyone  turns  for  NJEA  back¬ 
ground  and  past  policies. 

Editing  the  Review  is,  however,  his 
first  love  in  Association  work.  His 
most  frequent  complaint  is  that  he 
isn’t  allowed  to  put  full  time  on  that 
job  and  no  other.  He  has  a  vast  faith 
in  the  Review  as  an  instrument  of 
NJEA  policy, — “it’s  NJEA’s  only  con- 
tact  with  every  teacher” — and  a  con¬ 
tinuing  dissatisfaction  with  each  issue 
as  it  appears  because  it  falls  short  of 
his  ideals  for  it.  If  he  had  his  way 
the  Association  would  publish  a  maga¬ 
zine  combining  tbe  best  features  of 
Harper’s,  the  New  Yorker,  and  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  but  devoted 
exclusively  to  education  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  with  side  glances  at  the  Nation 
and  the  World. 

Shocks  in  System 

As  an  education  editor  he  is  un¬ 
conventional.  Not  for  him  the  tradi¬ 
tional  jargon  known  as  Educese.  He 
has  an  abiding  belief  that  anything 
worth  saying  can  be  said  in  simple 
English — preferably  in  words  of  few 
syllables.  His  phobias  are  the  passive 
voice  and  lengthy  introductions.  He 
will  use  “shockers”,  humor,  or  any 
other  device  to  catch  reader  attention 
— “It’s  easier  to  close  a  magazine  than 


Editor 


to  turn  off  a  radio;  you  don’t  even 
have  to  get  out  of  your  chair.” 

Given  the  staff  he’d  like — “an  assist¬ 
ant  editor,  four  reporters  and  two 
artists,”  he  says  casually — he  feels  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Review  could  he  the  kind 
of  magazine  that  every  teacher  and 
most  New  Jersey  citizens  would  read 
avidly  every  month.  Then,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  it  could  really  tell  the  story  of 
New  Jersey  schools  and  of  the  NJELA. 
But  even  without  it,  Larry  contrives  to 
turn  out  a  better  magazine  than  most 
other  State  associations — a  little  fresh¬ 
er,  a  little  newsier,  a  little  gayer  — 
without  sacrificing  too  many  scholarly 
values. 

Collaborates  with  Bomnlo 

Larry  contends  that  everything  he 
has  ever  done  was  largely  preparation 
for  being  editor  of  the  Review.  His 
career  before  joining  the  NJEA  was 
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a  steady  swing  between  teaching  and 
journalism.  After  two  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  English  at  Penn  State,  he  became 
Assistant  Professor  of  Elnglish  at  the 
University  of  the  Philippines — “Have 
you  ever  read  Chaucer  in  the  original 
with  eleven  Filippino  girls?**  At  the 
University  he  collaborated  on  a  text¬ 
book  with  the  head  of  the  English  de¬ 
partment  —  Carolos  P.  Romulo,  who 
went  on  to  become  a  General  under 
McArthur  and  President  of  the  United 
Nations.  Larry  is  proud  of  the  title 
page  reproduced  here. 

Eventually  he  left  the  University  for 
newspaper  work  under  General  Romu¬ 
lo,  and  returned  to  the  United  States, 


where  he  became  county  editor  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Home  News.  Then 
he  went  to  Newark  as  editorial  assist¬ 
ant  to  Superintendent  John  H.  Logan, 
and  from  Newark  he  came  to  NJEA. 
As  Review  editor  he  has  served  as 
President  of  both  the  Educational 
Press  Association  and  School  Public 
Relations  Association. 

His  Association  service  was  inter¬ 
rupted  during  the  war  years.  In  1942, 
aged  40,  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  and 
six  months  later  was  commissioned 
from  the  rugged  Infantry  Officer 
Training  School  at  Fort  Benning.  But 
the  Anny  could  not  suppress  his  edi¬ 
torial  instincts,  and  he  ended  his  mili¬ 


tary  career,  a  captain,  as  “officer-in¬ 
charge”  of  Army  Talk  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater  of  Operations.  “We  had 
fourteen  good  artists  on  that  magazine 
and  no  writers  at  all.'* 

The  Army  converted  him  to  visual 
aids — “I  flunked  drawing  three  times 
in  high  schooT* — and  since  he  came 
back  to  NJEA  he  has  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  series  of  slides  on  the 
Pension  Fund  and  for  two  EPC  film¬ 
strips,  “The  Children  Are  Coming” 
and  “Talk  About  Taxes.” 

Ambitions:  to  continue  to  work  for 
NJEA,  and  to  edit  a  Review  that  will 
transmit  his  firm  belief  that  Teaching 
is  Fun,  and  Education  is  Exciting. 


Miss  Coleman  Gets  Rare  Honor . . . 
A  School  Is'  Named  After  Her 


Miss  CUtra  E.  Coleman  is  shown  a  description  of  the  special  features  of  the 
school  named  after  her,  as  Supervising  Principal  Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Coulter,  County 
Superintendent  Roy  R.  Zinunerman,  Board  President  Samuel  A.  Anderson,  and 
Mayor  Frederick  A.  Demarest  watch  her  expression. 


Price  Freeze  Will 

Not  Affect  Rises 

Questions  from  local  districts  re¬ 
garding  the  effects  of  Wage  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  policies  on  salary  increases  in 
school  systems  seem  to  be  answered 
definitely  by  information  received 
from  the  Research  Division  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  says  the 
NEA,  school  systems  are  free  to  make 
any  necessary  and  reasonable  adjust¬ 
ments  in  salaries  and  wages.  It  states 
that: 

1.  Existing  salary  schedules  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  to  pay  increments, 
cost-of-living  adjustments,  and  other 
agreed-upon  payment. 

2.  Salary  schedules  may  be  adopted 
or  improv^  by  state  law,  board  rules, 
or  other  action  by  duly  constituted 
authorities. 

3.  A  series  of  official  actions,  such 
as  budget  hearings,  by  duly  constituted 
authorities,  designed  to  raise  salary 
schedules  or  other  bases  of  payment, 
are  not  restrained  or  stopped. 

4.  Persons  transferring  to  other 
positions  where  the  rate  of  pay  is 
customarily  higher  may  receive  the 
higher  rate. 


Not  many  teachers,  in  their  lifetime, 
attain  enough  honor  to  have  a  school 
named  after  them.  The  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  that  should  be  encouraged. 

Clara  E.  Coleman,  of  Glen  Rock,  is 
one  of  the  rare  exceptions. 

On  February  11,  when  the  new 
$290,000  elementary  school  of  Glen 
Rock  was  opened.  Miss  Coleman  was 
privileged  to  cut  the  ribbon  that  open¬ 
ed  it  to  the  public,  and  to  find  inside  a 
plaque  stating: 

“The  Clara  E.  Coleman  School, 
Named  in  Honor  of  a  Teacher  Who  for 
Thirty-Six  Years  Graciously  and  Un¬ 
selfishly  Devoted  Herself  to  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Children  of  Glen  Rock.” 

Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Coulter,  Supervising 
Principal,  relates  two  episodes  that 


reveal  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
esteem  in  which  Miss  Coleman  is  held. 

“When  Miss  Coleman  was  called  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  told  that 
the  school  would  be  named  after  her, 
she  said.  ‘Why,  no,  you  can’t  do  that. 
Buildings  aren’t  named  after  first- 
grade  teachers!”’ 

Dr.  Coulter  points  out  that  Miss 
Coleman  knows,  but  could  not  apply 
to  herself  the  quotation,  “He  who 
would  be  first  among  you,  let  him  be 
the  servant  of  all”. 

A  second  episode  concerns  her 
philosophy  which  she  unconsciously 
voiced  one  day  when  she  said,  “I  can 
not  remember  a  day  when  I  was  not 
happy  to  go  to  school  and  be  with  the 
children”. 
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is  to  show  students  ways  in  which  the 
subjects  they  are  now  studying  in 
their  classrooms  may  be  apjdied  later 
when  they  finish  their  schooling  and 
begin  working. 

MAKE  APPOINTMENTS  FIRST 

When  school  visits  are  being 
planned,  it  is  hoped  that  the  principals 
and  teachers  will  make  appointments 
in  advance  so  that  the  Museum  will  be 
able  to  give  the  visiting  group  a  guided 
tour  and  plan  the  showing  of  a  suit¬ 
able  film,  if  that  is  desired.  A  service 


STATE  DEPARTMENT 


Springtime  Thoughts  Turn  To 
Values  of  State  Museum  Trip 


By  PATRICIA  HARDING  deHAHN 

Assistant,  State  Museum 


ogy,  history,  microbiology,  political 
science,  sociology  and  zoology  is  shown. 
Several  of  these  fields  are  particularly 
striking  because  of  wide  popular  in¬ 
terest.  Among  these  are  the  exhibits 
on  the  development,  through  the  re¬ 
search  stages,  of  streptomycin,  which 
was  discovered  at  Rutgers  in  1943,  and 
present  work  on  the  causes  and  cure 
of  cancer.  Other  projects  are  working 
closely  with  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  develop  products  such 
as  high  temperature  ceramic  coatings 
for  jet  aircraft  combustion  chambers 
which  aid  in  extending  the  life  of 
these  parts.  Diagrammatic  exhibits 
showing  the  development  of  synthetic- 
crystals,  such  as  sapphires  and  rubies, 
and  the  analysis  of  New  Jersey  sands 
show  how  university  research  work 
aids  industry  in  discovering  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  new  methods. 

A  secondary  purpose  of  the  exhibit 


SPRING  HAS  COME  once  again  and 
the  State  Museum  is  preparing  to 
receive  the  hundreds  of  school 
groups  which  make  pilgrimages  each 
spring  to  its  doors.  As  in  the  past,  the 
permanent  exhibits  of  animals,  birds, 
fish,  snakes,  trees,  minerals,  fossils, 
and  Indians  of  New  Jersey  are  ready 
and  waiting.  A  recently  installed  dis¬ 
play  shows  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
triassic  fossil  fish  which  were  found 
embedded  in  the  shale  excavated  for 
the  new  Firestone  Library  at  Princeton 
University.  A  radiograph  placed  near 
the  piece  of  shale  containing  the  fossil 
makes  the  scattered  bones  and  skeletal 
structure  of  “Osteopleurus”  clearly 
visible  to  the  Museum  visitor.  Many 
students  have  already  heard  Paul  Nie- 
meyer  of  the  Museum  staff,  who  built 
many  of  the  habitat  exhibits,  explain 
the  displays  and  tell  his  endless  store 
of  tales  about  the  wild  life  and  arch¬ 
eology  of  our  State. 

RESEAIU'H  EXHIBITED  NOH' 

But  these  are  not  the  only  exhibits 
waiting  for  students  and  their  teachers. 
Two  special  exhibits  have  been  planned 
for  the  interest  of  visitors  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  One.  “Research  at 
Rutgers— the  State  University”,  has 
already  opened  and  will  continue 
through  most  of  the  month  of  May. 
The  second,  which  will  open  early  in 
June,  will  show  watercolors  by  nearly 
one  hundred  of  New  Jersey’s  best 
known  artists.  This  will  be  a  com¬ 
panion  to  a  similar  exhibit  held  last 
year  which  featured  oil  paintings  by 
living  New  Jersey  artists. 

The  purpose  of  the  “Research  at 
Rutgers”  exhibit  is  to  show  a  selected 
variety  of  the  many  research  projects 
being  undertaken  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Jersey.  Work  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  biochemistry, 
ceramics,  highway  engineering,  geol¬ 


These  are  some  of  the  books  used  by 
the  Lenni  Lenape  Indians  in  their  every¬ 
day  activities. 


which  the  Museum  is  inaugurating  this 
year  is  that  of  suggesting  points  of 
natural,  historical,  and  industrial  in¬ 
terest  which  groups  will  pass  on  their 
way  to  Trenton. 

The  State  Museum  looks  forward  to 
welcoming  many  new  groups  this 
spring  as  well  as  those  who  have  re¬ 
turned  again  and  again  in  the  past. 


Mrs.  Kathryn  B.  Greywacz,  museum  director,  and  Patricia  deHahn, 
antibiotic-producing  cultures  in  the  Rutgers  Research  exhibit. 
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There  Are  Scores  of  Fine  Activities  Being  Conducted  in 
Education  in  New  Jersey  Each  Month,  Most  of  Which  Never 
Receive  the  Recognition  and  Detailed  Description  They 
Deserve  Because  of  Space  Limitations  in  This  Magazine. 
Therefore  the  REVIEW  Selected  Ten  Deemed  Especially 
Worthy  of  Commendation,  and  Awards  .  .  . 


Tftcuf  OxcAicU  . 


1  Springfield  Township:  It  has 
adopted,  effective  next  year,  a 
salary  guide  ranging  from  $2700 
to  $4800  for  teachers  with  bachelor 
degrees,  and  from  $2800  to  $5,000 
for  teachers  with  master  degrees. 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  Su¬ 
pervising  Principal  B.  F.  Newswanger, 
the  scale  for  substitutes  has  been  raised 
to  $12.00  {wr  day. 

An  orchid  to  Springfield  Township, 
which  has  joined  a  rapidly  increasing 
group  of  systems  with  maximums 
equcdling  or  surpassing  the  $5,000 
mark. 

2  Essex  Fells:  An  even  higher 

salary  schedule  has  been  adopted 
in  Essex  Fells.  For  four  years 
of  preparation,  the  scale  runs  from 
$2700  to  $5100,  with  15  steps,  the 
first  three  of  which  are  $150,  the  next 
six  are  $200,  and  the  remaining  steps 
are  $150.  For  master-degree  teachers 
the  range  is  $2800  to  $.5500,  with  17 
incremental  steps. 

gk  Morris  Township  Education 

7  Association:  A  really  gorgeous 

^  orchid,  of  rainbow  colors,  is  due 

the  teachers  of  Morris  Township,  who 
have  offered  to  raise  and  donate  $1300 
to  the  new  Memorial  Hospital  to  fur¬ 
nish  completely  two  rooms  in  the 
children's  wing. 

Mrs.  l..ouise  Randel,  organization 
president,  reports  that  the  project  is 
only  one  of  many  carried  on  by  the 
association,  and  that  the  association 
is  as  much  interested  in  enterprises 
connected  with  community  betterment 
as  in  activities  more  closely  related  to 
teacher  welfare. 

The  rooms  will  be  used  by  younger 
children  between  babyhood  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  can  care  for  4  chil¬ 
dren  constantly. 

The  Association  contains  fewer  than 
50  members. 

New  Brunswick  Teachers’ 
Club:  Its  new  magazine,  “Our 
Schools  in  Action",  came  into 


being  in  March,  and  has  received  ac¬ 
clamation  for  its  attractive  format, 
newsy  style,  and  interesting  content. 

Its  pages  describe,  for  the  residents 
of  the  school  district,  the  work  of  the 
new  Coordinator  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  implications  of  the  White 
House  Conference,  the  relationship  of 
absence  and  scholarship,  the  educa¬ 
tional  services  rendered  by  citizens, 
and  the  achievements  of  individual 
teachers.  A  special  page  points  out 
places  in  the  community  where  young 
people  can  find  recreation,  guidance, 
and  fun. 

Of  great  interest  to  citizens  should 
be  the  rear  cover,  which  shows  how 
the  tax  dollar  is  spent,  with  the 
school's  39  per  cent  divided  into  six 
categories. 

5  North  Brunswick  Township : 
An  advisory  committee  repre¬ 
senting  industry,  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  public  has  been  set 
up  by  the  North  Brunswick  Township 
Board  of  Education.  Appointed  by 
the  Board,  the  nine-member  body  is 
requested  to  study  especially  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  expansion  of  school  facilities, 
and  the  development  of  curricular  and 
extracurricular  programs.  Its  func¬ 
tion  is  purely  advisory. 

An  orchid  to  North  Brunswick  for 
trying  to  keep  its  school  system  close 
to  the  people.  Research  has  found  a 
close  relationship  between  citizen  ac¬ 
tivity  in  education  and  the  quality  of 
the  school  system. 

8  Rutgers  University :  To  show 
its  contributions  to  the  State 
through  its  research  studies,  Rut¬ 
gers  exhibited  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Museum  from  March  25  through  May 
13  an  exciting  collection  of  research 
projects  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
biology,  ceramics,  engineering,  geol¬ 
ogy,  history,  microbiology,  political 
science,  and  sociology. 

An  orchid  to  Rutgers  for  realizing 
that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a 
.State  University  is  to  raise  the  l^el 


of  life  and  understanding  in  the  state 
which  it  serves. 

7  Newark  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion:  Its  dramatic  “Action  for 
You"  shows  strikingly  how  the 
Association  deals  in  action  verbs  ra¬ 
ther  than  verbiage.  Its  accomplish¬ 
ments  over  the  32  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  constitute  a  vivid  reminder  of 
the  achievements  that  teachers  can 
make  professionally  when  organized. 

PR.  the  symbol  of  public  relations, 
has  been  defined  as  performance  plus 
recognition  for  achievement.  By  this 
definition,  the  Newark  Association 
richly  deserves  a  many-hued  orchid. 

8  Salem  Public  Schools:  Its  two- 
color  booklet  entitled  “Our  Kin¬ 
dergarten”  is  a  most  attractive 
and  forceful  treatment  of  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  children  for  kindergarten  and 
what  happens  to  them  when  they  get 
there. 

Orchids  to  Anna  E.  Gaynor,  Theresa 
Pierson,  and  Marguerite  Powers,  kin¬ 
dergarten  teachers,  for  their  sterling 
product! 

9ASCD:  The  Association  for  Su¬ 
pervision  and  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment  has  made  giant  strides 
in  New  Jersey.  It  lists  among  its 
achievements  in  the  last  year  a  suc- 
cesful  work  conference  at  the  Atlantic 
City  Convention,  a  Spring  Conference 
on  April  7,  and  ambitious  plans  for 
another  work  conference  next  Octo¬ 
ber.  Its  leaders  may  well  pause  for 
a  quick  breath  of  the  fragrant  orchid 
that  is  proffered  them. 

Kenneth  Woodbury:  New¬ 
ly  appointed  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  in 
charge  of  business,  the  popular  and 
capable  Hudson  County  Superintend¬ 
ent  richly  has  earned  his  increased 
responsibilities. 

An  indirect  orchid  to  Commissioner 
John  Bosshart  for  another  of  his  many 
wise  and  professionally  inspired  ap¬ 
pointments. 
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What’s  Happening  in  the  Curriculum?  I 


The  Review^g  post-card  survey  tried  to  summarize  the  im¬ 
portant  new  courses  and  curriculum  changes  which  are  being 
planned  for  the  coming  year.  Schools  are  trying  not  to  let 
critical  times  slow  up  progress  in  improving  course  offerings. 


That  there  is  ferment  in  the  curri¬ 
culum,  both  on  the  high  school  and 
the  elementary  schools  levels,  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  responses  to  the  Re- 
view's  monthly  postcard  survey  of 
significant  problems  in  New  Jersey. 

Vineland  High  School  reports  its 
abandonment  of  the  traditional  four- 
course  program  (college  preparatory, 
general,  commercial,  and  agriculture) 
in  favor  of  a  single  curriculum,  with 
great  emphasis  placed  upon  the  guid¬ 
ance  function  in  helping  pupils  to 
choose  from  the  school’s  offerings  a 
pattert)  of  studies  to  fit  their  indi¬ 
vidual  needs,  abilities,  and  aspirations. 
Fifteen  general  patterns  of  courses, 
flexible  but  suggestive,  are  set  up,  to 
lead  into  such  careers  as  accounting, 
agriculture,  art,  clerical,  drafting, 
engineering,  home  economics,  music, 
nursing,  secretarial,  teaching,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  arts.  Students  enjoy  much 
more  freedom  in  selecting  appropriate 
courses. 

TWELVE-GRADE  COURSES 

The  district  of  Sussex  is  emphasiz¬ 
ing  this  year  a  revision  of  its  social 
studies  course,  grades  kindergarten 
through  eight.  In  Toms  River  the 
curriculum  in  history  will  form  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  connected  stream  from 
Grade  1  through  12,  with  all  teachers 
attempting  to  obtain  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  and  agreement  on  aims, 
philosophy,  and  content.  The  twelfth 
year  will  be  devoted  to  community 
problems.  A  new  English  course, 
grades  7  through  12,  will  also  be  ready 
in  IQ.'Sl,  with  greater  emphasis  on  life 
situations. 

In  Bridgewater  Township  the 
staff  is  completely  revising  the  courses 
of  study  in  language,  handwriting, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  social  studies, 
science,  and  special  education. 

The  emphasis  in  Rumson  will  be 
on  personal  and  social  development, 
through  a  revised  course  in  Grade  9 
social  studies.  , 

Hie  high  school  courses  in  Palmyra 
are  up-to-date,  being  revised  during  the 
last  five  years  in  preparation  for  a 
1950  evaluation  of  the  school.  Now 
attention  is  being  turned  to  elementary 
school  English  and  arithmetic.  A  re¬ 
lated  endeavor  is  a  series  of  several 
meetings  between  high  school  staff 
and  the  eighth-grade  teachers  of  send¬ 
ing  districts,  to  try  to  achieve  a  greater 
uniformity  of  preparation. 

“We  have  incorporated  into  our  ' 
curriculum  a  weekly  ‘Assembly  Hour’ 
to  present  program  sequences  inte¬ 
grated'  widi  major  units  of  study  in  the 


elementary  school,”  says  New  Provi¬ 
dence  Township,  which  points  out 
the  enriched  classroom  instruction  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  the  innovation. 

To  the  Ridgefield  Park  curriculum 
are  being  added  courses  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  salesmanship,  personal  type- 
wnriting,  driver  training,  and  a  revised 
mathematics  program. 

READING  EXPERT  HIRED 

A  full-time  reading  specialbt  will 
begin  work  next  September  in  the 
Bogota  elementary  schoob.  A  new 
unit  to  be  introduced  in  the  high 
school  social  studies  course  will  be  that 
of  family  living.  The  general  science 
course  will  contain  added  material  on 
practical  household  mechanics. 

In  an  attempt  to  train  persons  for 
clerical  positions,  as  persons  are  now 
trained  for  stenography  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  Wayne  Township  will  institute 
two  new  subjects  entitled  Clerical 
Practice  I  and  Clerical  Practice  II. 
They  are  essentially  vocational  in 
nature,  and  will  be  placed  in  Grades 
11  and  12. 


A  new  four-year  auto-mechanics 
course  will  b^n  next  year  in  Somer¬ 
ville,  designed  to  teach  the  care,  re¬ 
pair,  and  servicing  of  automobiles.  A 
second  course,  emphasizing  demon¬ 
stration  techniques,  wrill  be  called  the 
Automobile  Owner’s  Course,  and  will 
teach  boys  and  girls  to  select,  finance, 
insure,  care  for,  and  operate  their 
own  vehicles. 

Newark  will  issue,  before  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  new  teaching  guide  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Science.  The  guide 
will  mark  the  first  time  that  elementary 
science  has  been  recognized  by  sepa¬ 
rate  curriculum  materials.  Newark 
recently  completed  and  released  a 
printed  language  arts  bulletin  entitled 
“Language  In  Our  Schools”. 

A  student  committee  is  working  with 
staff  members  on  a  possible  course  now 
called  “Psychology”,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  in  Union.  The  course  was 
requested  by  students  who  chose  their 
own  representatives  to  work  on  it. 
Plans  have  already  been  completed  for 
a  new  ninth-grade  elective  called 
“Home  Living”,  for  boys  and  girls.  It 
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may  be  that  this  latter  course  will 
eventually  be  extended  downward  into 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Because  of  its  part-time  schedule, 
Fair  Lawn  is  experimenting  with 
workshops  this  year,  on  a  vmuntary 
basis,  looking  forward  to  intensive 
curriculum  construction  in  1951-52. 
Elmphasis  has  been  on  the  development 
of  skills  and  techniques  in  the  various 
special  fields. 

Passaic  has  recently  formed  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  instruction  of  exceptional 
children — those  richly  endowed  and 
those  meagerly  endowed.  The  teachers 
considered  this  their  most  pressing 
problem.  The  Metropolitan  School 
Study  Council  has  offered  to  Passaic 
the  services  of  one  of  its  doctoral 
candidates  to  work  with  the  committee. 

A  second  service  being  emphasized 
in  Passaic  is  remedial  reading  and  the 
establishment  of  the  beginning  of  a 
reading  center.  One  teacher,  interested 
and  skilled  in  this  field,  is  being  re¬ 
leased  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
project. 

Warren  Township  reports  a 
modest  start  on  a  visual  screening  pro¬ 
gram,  tied  closely  with  the  reading 
program.  It  also  announces  a  rather 
concentrated  plan  of  revision  for  the 
whole  curriculum.  starting  with 
arithmetic. 

MUSIC  EVERYWHERE 

There  is  no  special  music  teacher  in 
Gloucester  Township.  Despite  this 
fact,  or  because  of  it,  Gloucester  has 
completed  a  coarse  of  study  in  music 
from  reception  grade  through  Grade  8. 

According  to  Lakewood  High 
School,  its  chief  innovations  next  year 
will  be  the  inclusion  of  band  re¬ 
hearsals  and  press  club  work  into  the 
regular  daily  schedule,  and  the  in- 
I  corporation  of  a  unit  on  agriculture 
into  biology. 

Work  in  curriculum  revision  counts 
for  academic  credit  on  the  salary  guide 
in  Burlington  Township,  where 
guides  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
language  arts  have  already  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Next  year,  revision  in  the  field 
of  social  studies  is  contemplated. 

In  Trenton  Central  High  School 
two  levels  of  science  for  modern  living 
are  being  developed  for  non-college 
bound  pupils.  For  the  very  slowest 
learners  a  fused  curriculum  is  being 
established  in  the  tenth  grade,  with  one 
teacher  carrying  the  class  through  Eng- 
j  lish,  social  studies,  science,  and 
I  personal  problems. 

Madison  teachers  are  now  ready  to 
use  revised  elementary  courses  in 
language  arts  and  science,  and  are 
organizing  new  committees  to  overhaul 
the  social  studies  curriculuin.  ClayttHI 
likewise  has  been  preparing  a  new 
science  course  integrated  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  Grade  12. 


Camden’s  greatest  changes  will  be 
in  extending  group  instruction  in 
stringed  instruments  through  high 
school,  incorporating  the  air-age  ap¬ 
proach  into  eighth-grade  geography, 
making  remedial  arithmetic  compul¬ 
sory  for  twelfth-grade  students  with 
specific  weaknesses  in  elementary 
mathematics,  and  the  addition  of  five 
new  emphases  in  home  economics: 
child  art,  home  planning,  restaurant 
practice,  junior  chefs  and  advanced 
foods. 

Garfield  intends  to  offer  new 
courses  in  family  living  and  insurance, 
the  latter  in  cooperation  with  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  the  area. 

In  its  initial  step  toward  a  general 
curriculum  expansion  program  for  its 
new  elementary  building,  Princeton 
Township  will  begin  a  course  in  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  in  1951-52  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  will  open  a  new  library, 
under  the  direction  of  a  full-time 
librarian. 

SINGLE  CURRICULUM  LIKED 

Woodstown  High  School,  where 
a  single  curriculum  was  hesitantly  in¬ 
augurated  in  1949,  has  confirmed  the 
advisability  of  its  venture  through  a 
survey  of  its  students.  259  pupils  pre¬ 
fer  the  single  curriculum,  while  only 


21  express  their  preference  for  the 
former  system 

The  Manville  schools  have  made 
five  phases  of  guidance  a  part  of  its 
eighth  grade  work.  The  guidance  falls 
into  the  field  of  parliamentary  practice, 
group  living,  personal  relationships, 
vocational  choice,  and  high  school 
orientation. 

North  Brunswick  Township, 
which  is  experimenting  with  board- 
appointed  lay  committees  to  advise 
upon  curriculum  matters  as  well  as 
other  phases  of  educational  planning, 
will  reorganize  its  four  present  ele¬ 
mentary  buildings  into  primary 
schools,  now  that  the  new  Linwood 
School  is  completed. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  pr meets 
carried  on  is  that  of  South  Plainfield, 
which  has  published  separate  “pro¬ 
fessional  buUetins”  on  such  topics  as 
methods  by  which  faculty  members 
may  obtain  recreation  and  relaxation, 
the  dress  and  grooming  of  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  the  values  of  professional 
courses  taken  by  the  teachers. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many 
pupils  will  find  marked  changes  in 
their  programs  next  year,  thanks  to  the 
zealous  effort  of  New  Jersey's  teachers, 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  achieve  curri¬ 
cular  improvements. 


Exhibit  of  Materials  Proves  Profitable 


Bridgewater  Township  schools  this 
year  combined  their  annual  book  ex¬ 
hibit  with  a  display  of  educational 
equipment  and  materials.  The  exhibit 
was  held  at  Washington  School,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Roseann  M. 
Corona. 

The  materials  display  was  arranged 
by  Irene  B.  Sheppard  of  Burlington. 
It  included  such  things  as  building  and 


construction  blocks,  village  and  boat 
blocks,  transportation  toys,  paints  and 
drawing  materials,  clay  modelling  sup¬ 
plies,  woodworking  materials,  and 
housekeeping  equipment. 

Carleton  M.  Saunders,  Supervising 
Principal,  has  found  that  parents,  as 
well  as  teachers,  are  interested  in  look¬ 
ing  at  educationally  approved  books 
and  materials. 


When  oombliMd  with  a  book  exhibit,  the  values  of  a  materials 
exhibit  are  multiplied. 
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-■- -B-  M  J  JLJLJ.^^  #  Paterson  State  Teachers  College 

A  Teacher  Training  Aid 


Have  you  ever  used  role-playing  as 
a  technique  for  presenting  a  difficult 
social  problem?  Can  role-playing  be 
a  teaching  technique? 

From  the  Kindergarten  and  through 
the  Elementary  Grades,  we  have  us^ 
dramatics  to  give  the  children  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  and 
enjoy  their  participation  in  presenting 
folklore,  historical  events  and  humor¬ 
ous  incidents.  During  their  High 
School  years,  we  have  furthered  this 
interest  by  encouraging  Dramatic 
Clubs. 


SOCIO-DRAMA  FOR  ALL  AGES 

Recently  there  has  been  employed  a 
new  type  of  role-playing  called  the 
socio-drama  which  has  accomplished 
all  of  the  above  and  in  addition  has 
served  as  a  mode  of  instruction.  This 
gives  rise  to  the  thought  that  here 
we  have  a  valuable  technique  for  teach¬ 
ing  which  is  applicable  to  all  age 
levels. 

As  an  elementary  teacher,  the 
author  recalls  that  each  year  January- 
presented  a  challenge  in  the  form  of 
planning.  What  magic  method  could 
supply  the  stimulus  present  in  the  pre- 
Christmas  activities  in  the  classroom? 
On  many  occasions,  snow  and  winter 
weather  have  provided  interesting  ma¬ 
terial  for  experimentation,  poetic  ex¬ 
pression  and  creative  writing. 

The  instructor  in  a  teachers’  college 
also  meets  this  challenge  with  teachers 
in  training.  Now  that  the  Christmas 
Dance  is  over  and  we  are  no  longer 
dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  those  Christ¬ 
mas  engagement  rings,  we  feel  the 
need  of  a  method  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  group. 

FIILST  DAY  IS  PROBLEM 

To  meet  this  challenge  with  a  college 
class  in  Primary  Methods,  the  in¬ 
structor  asked  that  all  list  the  out¬ 
standing  problem  of  a  beginning 
teacher.  To  no  one’s  surprise,  there 
was  unanimity  that  the  problem  was 
“What  to  do  on  the  First  Day  of 
School”.  The  instructor  offered  the 
suggestion  that  through  a  socio-drama, 
all  might  find  the  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Quickly  we  drew  up  the  cast  of 
personalities  who  might  appear  on  the 
first  day.  Since  all  members  of  the 
class  had  already  had  Observation  and 


Practice  Teaching  in  Public  Schools, 
there  was  genersd  agreement  that  the 
janitor  was  a  principal  character.  In 
sequence  came  the  principal,  teacher, 
mothers  and  children. 

List  of  Characters: 

I.  Janitor 

11.  Principal 

III.  Kindergarten  Teacher 

IV.  Four  Mothers  and  Four 
Children 

a.  Mother  No.  1 — Wife  of  the 
Board  President  and  her  ag¬ 
gressive  child. 

b.  Mother  No.  2 — Society  Girl 
and  her  door-key  child. 

c.  Mother  No.  3-.— Overanxious 
Mother  and  her  nervous 
child. 

d.  Mother  No.  4 — Mother  who 
simply  brought  Johnny  to 
school. 

Scene  1  Teacher  and  Janitor 

Teacher  learns  the  hour  when  milk 
must  be  served,  when  sweeping  must 
take  place  and  the  latest  gossip 
about  the  teacher  across  the  hall. 
Scene  II  Teacher  and  Principal 
Teacher  is  warmly  welcomed  and 
warned  about  ^ard  Members’ 
Children  and  how  to  handle  them. 
Scene  III  Teacher  and  Mothers  with 
Children. 

.Mother  No.  1 — Presents  her  cre¬ 
dentials  as  wrife  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  while  child 
No.  1  presents  a  temper  tantrum. 


“Certainly,  it’s  'F*  in  deportment  . 
I’ve  got  to  let  off  steam  somewhere!’ 


Mother  No.  2 — Explains  the  reason 
why  Jimmy  wears  a  key  pinned  on 
his  sweater.  Mother  will  be  enroute 
to  a  bridge  party  at  the  time  that 
Jimmy  will  be  arriving  home. 

Mother  No.  3 — Enumerates  the 
books  on  Child  Training  she  has 
read  but  not  assimilated  and  intro¬ 
duces  her  nervous  child. 

Mother  No.  4 — Greets  the  teacher 
briefly  and  leaves  Johnny  to  enjoy 
his  first  day  of  school. 

After  the  drama  was  over  an  evalua¬ 
tion  was  drawn. 

W  hen  a  student  acts  the  part  of  some 
character,  he  immediately  sees  through 
the  eyes  of  that  character:  1)  Four 
students,  taking  the  part  of  mother, 
looked  at  the  new  teacher  as  mothers 
would  see  her;  2)  Four  other  students, 
taking  the  part  of  a  child,  came  to 
realize  that  children  l)ehave  according 
to  their  mothers’  standards;  3)  “The 
Janitor”  saw  that  serving  milk  on  time 
and  leaving  the  room  at  a  reasonable 
time  to  permit  sweeping  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  teacher  with  her  janitor; 

4)  “The  Principal”  stayed  too  long 
and  talked  too  much  about  family  con¬ 
nections;  (5)  “The  Teacher”  learned 
several  reasons  for  her  confusion. 

The  teacher  evaluated  it  thus:  a)  1 
should  have  planned  things  to  do  to 
attract  the  child’s  attention  and  cause 
him  to  leave  the  mother’s  side;  b) 
Notes  should  have  been  sent  during  the 
summer  inviting  the  mothers  to  a  tea 
later  in  the  month  and  requesting  that 
they  leave  children  at  the  classroom 
door. 

Role-playing  can  he  a  teaching 
technique  and  has  the  following  possi¬ 
bilities:  to  help  children,  especially 
adolescents  solve  their  problems;  to 
answer  some  of  the  P.T.A.  questions; 
and  to  help  bring  before  a  group  other¬ 
wise  delicate  or  difficult  situations. 

BETTER  THAN  TEXTBOOK 

Role-playing  can  make  teaching  a 
warm  and  vital  experience.  Many 
chapters  read  in  a  textbook  could 
never  supplant  the  learnings  derived 
from  a  twenty-minute  socio-drama 
followed  by  a  thorough  evaluation.  ' 
“What  to  do  the  First  Day  of  School” 
will  be  partially  solved  for  this  group 
of  students  for  they  have  seen  it  por¬ 
trayed,  a  bit  humorously,  but  in  a 
practical  setting.  Thus,  they  are  ready  , 
to  be  challenge ! 
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SCHOOL  LAW  WHAT  DOES  MINIMUM  PENSION  MEAN? 


By  Robert  Bole,  NJEA  Research  Director 


By  Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

In  the  absence  of  rules  governing 
maternity  leaves  in  a  certain  school  dis¬ 
trict,  a  teacher  under  tenure  on  March 
1,  1949  asked  for  a  maternity  leave  of 
absence  from  April  1,  1949  to  September 
1,  1949.  This  request  was  granted  by 
the  board.  On  June  1,  1949 — during  the 
absence  of  the  teacher — the  board 
adopted  a  nile  providing  for  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  maternity  leaves  of  absences  for 
a  period  of  ;iinc  months  in  all  cases. 
The  teacher  reported  for  duty  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1949  and  was  informed  that 
under  the  new  ruies,  her  leave  did  not 
expire  until  December  SI,  1949.  What 
are  the  rights  of  the  teacher  in  this 
case? 

The  teacher  has  the  right  to  demand 
that  she  be  reinstated  on  September  1, 
1949.  If  the  board  refuses  to  do  this, 
the  teacher  by  holding  herself  ready 
and  willing  to  teach  would  be  entitled 
to  her  salary  for  the  months  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  October,  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  1949.  While  a  rule  providing 
for  maternity  leaves  of  nine  months, 
passed  by  the  board  prior  to  April  1, 
1949,  would  be  binding  on  the  teacher, 
the  legal  effect  of  a  rule  passed  during 
a  teacher’s  absence  is  questionable. 
Boards  have  statutory  authority  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  schools  but  such  rules  should 
be  prospective  and  not  ex  post  facto — 
Prince  vs.  Board  of  Education  of  Kenil¬ 
worth  1938  School  Law  Decisions,  page 
.'>79.) 

Does  a  teacher  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  part-time  basis  for  four 
consecutive  years  in  the  same  school 
district  acquire  tenure? 

No.  A  teacher,  to  acquire  tenure, 
must  be  regularly  employed  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis  for  the  required  period. 

Does  a  superintendent  of  schools  have 
the  right  to  dismiss  a  teacher? 

No.  However,  there  is  a  law  in 
effect  (R.  S.  18:6-42)  which  provides 
that  a  superintendent  of  schools  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  president  of 
the  Board,  suspend  any  assistant  super¬ 
intendent,  principal,  or  teacher,  and 
shall  report  such  suspension  to  the 
board  forthwith.  The  Board  by  a 
majority  vote  of  all  its  members  shall 
take  such  action. 


What  are  the  provisions  of  A-191? 

In  general  A-101  would  amend  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
Law  so  that  the  minimum  pension  of 
a  retired  teacher  with  20  or  more  years 
of  service  in  the  Teachers  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  would  be  increased  from 
$400  annually  to  $800  annually. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  total  mini¬ 
mum  retirement  allowance  of  members 
of  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  will  be  $800? 

No.  A  member’s  total  retirement 
allowance  is  composed  of  two  parts: 
(1)  a  pension  paid  by  the  State,  (2) 
an  annuity  equal  in  amount  to  what¬ 
ever  the  member’s  contribution  will 
purchase.  A-101  would  increase  the 
pension  portion  of  the  total  retirement 
allowance  from  $400  to  $800  annually. 
To  this  pension  would  be  added  an 
annuity  equal  to  whatever  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  contributions  will  purchase. 

What  teachers  will  be  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  increased  minimum  pensions? 

The  minimum  pension  of  $800  will 
be  granted  to:  (1)  present  entrant 
members  retired  with  at  least  20  years 
of  membership  service;  (2)  new 


The  office  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  was  moved  the 
closing  days  of  the  first  week  of  April 
from  the  Trenton  Trust  Building  to 
the  third  floor  of  the  west  wing  of 
the  State  House  Annex. 

Information  office  is  Room  308. 
The  mailing  address  remains  as  it  has 
been  for  several  years,  P.  O.  Box  1780. 
Trenton  7,  New  Jersey.  The  telephone 
is  Extension  8152  off  the  State  House 
Board,  Trenton  2-2131. 

'I'he  new  offices  are  very  attractive. 
The  staff  is  cramped  for  space  as  we 
lost  1,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
in  the  move. 

The  offices  of  the  four  State  pension 
funds  are  located  together — the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  the 
State  Employees’  Retirement  System, 
the  Police  and  Firemen’s  Retirement 


entrant  members  who  retired  at  age 
60  or  after  with  20  years  of  member¬ 
ship  service;  (3)  members  who  retired 
on  disability  after  20  years  of  member¬ 
ship  service;  (4)  annuitants  of  the  old 
Teachers’.  Retirement  Fund  and  the 
Half-Pay-Retirement  Fund  established 
in  1914. 

What  teachers  are  not  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  increased  minimum  pension? 

The  increased  minimum  pension  of 
$800  is  not  granted  to  those  new 
entrant  members  who  have  retired 
since  1946  after  35  years  of  member¬ 
ship  service  but  before  the  age  of  60. 

When  must  a  member  retire  to  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  the  increased  pension 
of  $800? 

Under  A-101  the  minimum  pension 
of  $800  will  be  granted  to  eligible 
members  now  retired.  It  will  also  be 
available  for  all  eligible  members  who 
retire  before  July  1,  1951. 

What  is  the  legislative  status  of 
A-101? 

It  has  passed  both  the  Assembly  and 
the  Senate  and  is  now  awaiting  the 
Governor’s  signature. 


System  and  the  Prison  Officers’  Re¬ 
tirement  System. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  had  its  first 
meeting  in  the  new  Board  Room, 
Room  309,  State  House  Annex,  on 
Thursday,  April  12. 


Earlier  Than  You  Think 

While  no  one  knows  how  long  he 
will  live,  nevertheless  he  can  find 
some  value  in  knowing  average  life 
expectancy,  according  to  figures  is¬ 
sued  by  a  large  insurance  company. 
The  first  column  shows  the  attained 
age  and  the  second  the  average 
number  of  years  remaining: 


Age  Expectancy  Age  Expectancy 


45.. 

..27.8 

65. . 

. .  13.3 

.50. . 

..23.8 

70.. 

. .  10.5 
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.  .20.0 

75. . 

..  8.0 

60.. 

. .  16.5 

80.. 
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By  John  A.  W ood.  III. 
Secretary,  TP&AF 
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Bloomfield  Teacher  Wins  Competitive 
Scholarship  for  Summer  Study  at  Rome 


Four  More  Units  Help 
To  Furnish  New  Home 


Four  more  local  and  coun¬ 
ty  associations  have  made 
contributions  for  the  furnish¬ 
ings  of  the  new  Association 
headquarters. 

When  the  Association  moves 
into  its  handsome  new  home, 
opposite  the  State  House, 
there  will  be  in  evidence  fur¬ 
niture  and  decorations  fin¬ 
anced  by  a  $100  gift  of  the 
Passaic  County  Council  of 
Teachers  Associations,  a  $100 
gift  of  the  Union  County 
Conference  of  Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciations,  a  $50  gift  of  the 
Hunterdon  County  Education 
Association,  and  a  $50  gift 
of  the  Ocean  City  Teachers’ 
Club. 


Previously  the  Executive 
Committee  had  accepted  with 
gratitude  gifts  of  $50  from 
the  Burlington  County 
Teachers  Association,  $75 
from  the  Camden  County 
Teachers’  Association,  and 
$50  from  the  Atlantic  County 
Teachers’  Association. 

Contributions  now  total 
$450,  and  the  Headquarters 
Furnishings  Committee,  set 
up  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mrs.  Pauline  Peterson  of 
Salem  County,  is  carefully 
fitting  local  contributions  in¬ 
to  the  overall  plan  of  inte¬ 
rior  decoration. 


Poll  Shows  $2500 
Minimum  Favored 

According  to  a  March  1 
survey  by  the  New  Jersey 
Poll,  directed  by  Kenneth 
Fink,  citizens  of  this  State 
are  in  favor  of  increasing 
minimum  teacher  stdaries  to 
$2,500. 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  per¬ 
sons  questioned  were  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  increase.  Seventy- 
four  per  cent  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  said  they  would  favor 
the  legislation  even  if  the  in¬ 
crease  meant  new  taxes. 


Rodgers  Is  Liaison 

J.  Harvey  Rodgers,  Glouc¬ 
ester  County  Superintendent, 
has  been  appointed  the  1951 
State  Director  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Department  of  Rural  Edu¬ 
cation. 

He  will  serve  as  a  liaison 
person  between  New  Jersey 
and  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  a  reporter  and  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  situation  in 
the  state,  and  as  a  transmit¬ 
ter  of  significant  rural  edu¬ 
cation  information  and  mate¬ 
rials  to  New  Jersey  educa¬ 
tors. 


Food  Association  Holds  Two  Meetings 


The  spring  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Section  of  the  New 
Jersey  School  Food  Service 
Association  was  held  at  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Vocational 
and  Technical  High  School, 
Summer  St,  Elizabeth,  on 
Friday,  April  13. 

Daniel  W.  Earle,  of  the 
Trenton  Boy  Scouts  Organi¬ 
zation,  discussed  “Emergen¬ 
cy  Feeding’’.  Mr.  Earle  was 
responsible  for  the  food  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  recent  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree  at  Valley  Forge. 
His  talk  was  followed  by  a 
meat  demonstration  given  by 
staff  members  of  a  national¬ 


ly  known  meat  packing  com¬ 
pany. 

There  was  also  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “Your  Problems 
and  Mine’’  led  by  Mrs.  Es¬ 
ther  Hallock,  Supervisor  of 
Home  Economics  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  School  Cafeterias 
in  Elizabeth,  with  the  par¬ 
ticipants  being  Mrs.  Laura 
Ehlers  of  Bloomfield,  Miss 
Janet  Jardine  of  Trenton, 
Mrs.  Frances  'Tucker  of  New¬ 
ark  and  Mrs.  Helene  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Linden. 

A  similar  meeting  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  on  May  4 
in  Moorestown  High  School. 


Miss  Eileen  Donoghue,  Lat¬ 
in  teacher  of  Bloomfield  High 
School,  has  been  awarded  the 
competitive  scholarship  of 
the  New  Jersey  Classical  As¬ 
sociation  for  Study  at  the 
1951  Summer  Session  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome. 

The  course  which  runs 
from  July  5  through  August 
16  is  limited  to  22  members 
and  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Henry  T. 
Rowell,  head  of  the  Classics 
Department  at  John  Hopkins 
University. 

Miss  Donoghue  received 
her  B.  A.  degree  from  Bos¬ 
ton  University  and  her  M.  A. 
from  Montclair  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  She  is  now  study¬ 
ing  on  the  sixth  year  level 
at  Rutgers  University  and  she 
welcomes  the  opportunity  of 
study  in  Rome,  an  invaiuable 
asset  to  a  teacher  of  Latin. 

Miss  Donoghue  is  a  native 
of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  but  has 
lived  in  Bloomfield  since  1937 
when  she  first  accepted  the 
position  of  High  School 

Teachers  Are  Sought 

New  Jersey’s  Department 
of  Education  is  making  an 
effort  to  recruit  2,000  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  by  Septem¬ 
ber.  To  do  this  a  booklet, 
WHY  NOT  TEACH,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Department 
for  circulation,  especially 
among  college  graduates, 
who  can  be  certified  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching  through 
summer  courses  in  the  five 
State  teachers  colleges. 

New  Jersey  had  a  shortage 
of  2,024  fully  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  in  September,  1950,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  booklet  and 
will  need  approximately  2700 
new  teachers  for  its  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  September 
1951. 

The  State  Department  is 
appealing  especially  for  col¬ 
lege  graduates  who  have  not 
prepared  especially  for  teach¬ 
ing.  The  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  offer  special  courses  for 
them,  leading  to  standard 
teacher  certificates,  with  pro¬ 
visional  certificates  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  essential  courses. 


Eileen  Doneghne 

teacher  there.  She  has  long 
been  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Classical  Association 
and  is  now  its  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Women’s  Club  of 
Montclair,  and  also  of  the 
Boston  University  Alumnae 
Club  of  New  Jersey,  and  is 
active  in  several  teachers’  or¬ 
ganizations. 

“'The  Latin  teachers  are 
rendering  a  high  service  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  by 
establishing  this  Scholarship,’’ 
says  Dr.  Edna  White  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  chairman  of  the 
selection  committee.  “Its 
practical  importance  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Hundreds 
of  high  school  pupils  benefit 
when  even  one  New  Jersey 
teacher  is  enabled  to  study 
in  Rome  for  one  summer 
session. 

Last  year’s  successful  can¬ 
didate  was  Richard  Carr  of 
Glen  Ridge  High  School. 

Elect  New  Leaders 

Charles  D.  Mathews,  Jr., 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Union  Beach  Teachers’ 
Association,  and  Mrs.  Helen 
B.  Cavanagh  has  been  chosen 
to  lead  the  Union  County 
Conference  of  Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciations. 

The  new  leaders  have  al¬ 
ready  assumed  their  duties. 


Running  for  Office  Isn't  Incompetency 


The  North  Bergen  Board 
of  Education  has  decided  not 
to  adopt  a  proposed  ruling 
forbidding  public  school  em¬ 
ployees  from  being  candidates 
for  public  office  unless  leaves 
of  absence  without  pay  were 
first  obtained. 

The  board  was  informed 
that  the  rule  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  serious  violation  of 
academic  freedom  and  teach¬ 
ers’  tenure. 


It  was  pointed  out  that  un¬ 
der  the  law,  once  a  teacher 
acquires  tenure,  he  cannot 
be  penalized  by  requiring  a 
leave  of  absence  without  pay 
except  for  causes  listed  in 
the  statute,  such  as  ineffici¬ 
ency  or  incompetency.  It 
was  conceded  that  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  run  for  public  office 
could  not  be  construed  as  an 
evidence  of  either  inefficiency 
or  incompetency. 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


New  Jersey  Schoolwomen's  Club  Awards 
'  Scholarship  to  Paulsboro  Student 


Eleanor  Mary  Kupsey,  of 
Bridgeport,  is  the  winner  of 
the  New  Jersey  School- 
women’s  Club  $200  Scholar¬ 
ship  Award  for  a  future 
teacher. 

The  scholarship  committee 
met  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Ho¬ 
tel,  Trenton,  on  Saturday, 
March  17,  and  selected  Miss 
Kupsey  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  award. 

Miss  Kupsey,  who  is  a 
senior  in  the  Paulsboro  High 
School,  plans  to  take  the 
Kindergarten-Primary  course 
at  Glassboro  State  Teachers 
College.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Kup¬ 
sey,  of  Bridgeport. 

Miss  Kupsey  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Honor  So¬ 
ciety,  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra,  French  Club,  Future 
Teachers  of  America,  and 
yearbook  staff.  During  the 
past  three  summers,  she  has 
been  assistant  playground 
director  at  the  Camden  Day 
Nursery. 

'The  Schoolwomen’s  Schol¬ 
arship  Committee  consists  of 
Mrs.  Geneva  R.  Lonsdale, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Charlotte  E. 
Locher,  Sadie  Lipson,  Eleanor 
Noyes,  Mrs.  Helen  Tiessen, 
Mrs.  Marion  W.  Fox,  Mrs. 
Margaret  N.  Gray,  Ruth 
Munson,  Helen  P.  Sutton,  and 
Ruth  E.  Bump. 

In  her  300-word  essay  on 
"Why  I  Want  to  Become  a 


Adult  Educators 
Meet  in  Rutgers 

Built  around  the  theme  of 
Adult  Education  in  a  Time 
of  World  Crisis,  the  annual 
spring  conference  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  for  Adult 
Education  was  held  in  Rut¬ 
gers  Commons  on  April  14. 

Preading  was  Ernest  L. 
Gilliland,  chairman  of  the 
conference.  Key  addresses 
were  given  by  Dr.  Everett 
C.  Preston,  president  of  the 
National  Department  of 
Adult  Education,  by  Dr.  Ma¬ 
son  W.  Gross,  Rutgers  Pro¬ 
vost,  and  by  Dr.  Richard  P. 
McCormick,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Discussion  groups,  centered 
around  pertinent  aspects  of 
adult  education,  were  key¬ 
noted  by  Mrs.  Leon  Fiadkin, 
U.  N.  Education  Committee;. 
Dr.  Hubert  Alyea,  Princeton 
University;  Lloyd  Jacobs, 
State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  Lawrence  H.  Conrad, 
Montclair  State  Teachers 
College;  Dr.  Melvin  Tumin, 
Princeton  University;  and 
Leonard  Best,  N.  J.  State  Aid 
Commission. 


Teacher,”  required  of  all  ap¬ 
plicants,  Miss  Kupsey  said, 
“For  the  last  three  sunruners 
I  have  worked  with,  and  for, 
children,  as  a  playground  as¬ 
sistant  at  the  Camden  Day 


i 


ELEANOR  M.  KUPSEY 

N  u  r  s  e  r  y.  While  playing 
games,  singing  songs,  and 
reading  stories  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  ranged  from  two 
to  ten  years  of  age,  I  re¬ 
alized  fully  that  in  the  future 
my  place  would  have  to  be 
among  those  who  will  need 
what  I  can  give  them — not 
only  the  beginning  of  an  edu¬ 
cation  but  also  understand¬ 
ing,  tolerance,  and  the  most 
important  thing  of  all  — 
love.” 


Seven  PTA  Counties 
Hold  Spring  Meeting 

Seven  South  Jersey  coun¬ 
ties  held  their  annual  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers’  Spring  Conference  in 
Pleasantville  on  April  4,  with 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Stiles,  state  vice 
president,  in  charge. 

Participants  included  Mrs. 
A.  Hobart  Anderson,  Presi¬ 
dent,  of  Clifton;  John  G.  Mul- 
lin  of  Atlantic  County;  Mrs. 
Clifford  Richmond  of  Bur¬ 
lington  County;  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
neth  Lathrope  of  Camden 
County;  Mrs.  John  S.  Laugh- 
lin  of  Cape  May  County;  Mrs. 
Leroy  Rainear  of  Cumber¬ 
land  County;  Mrs.  Isaac 
Dilkes  of  Gloucester  County; 
and  Mrs.  John  Glenn  of  Sa¬ 
lem  County. 

Addresses  were  given  by 
Past  President  Mrs.  Horace 
J.  Brogley  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Dr.  Alphonse  Henlng- 
burg  of  Hunter  College. 

A  similar  meeting  was  held 
for  the  seven  counties  in  the 
northern  section  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  in  Sparta  on  April  11. 


Dr.  George  W.  Haupt,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  science  at  Glass¬ 
boro  State  Teachers  College, 
will  give  graduate  courses  in 
science  education  at  Duke 
University  this  summer.  Re¬ 
cently  he  authored  “Safe  Use 
of  Electrical  Equipment”, 
published  by  the  NEA  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National 
Commission  on  Safety  Edu¬ 
cation. 

*  •  • 

Taking  part  in  the  March 
28  meeting  of  the  National 
Art  Education  Association  in 
New  York  were  Marie  Lien, 
Jersey  City  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege;  Louis  Spindler,  Grover 
Cleveland  Junior  High  School 
of  Elizabeth;  and  Marion 
Quin  Dix,  art  director  of 
Elizabeth. 

*  *  * 

Vincent  Farrell  of  Webster 
Junior  High  ^hool  of  New¬ 
ark  treats  historically  “The 
Softball  Story”  in  Balls  and 
Strikes,  April  issue,  and 

“Knuckle  Down”,  the  story 
of  marbles  in  April  Recrea¬ 
tion. 

•  *  • 

Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart  ex¬ 
plained  that  “New  Jersey’s 
Ten  -  Year  Survey  Shows 
Value  of  School  "TB  Tests” 
in  an  article  by  that  title  in 
the  April  Bulletin  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion. 

•  •  « 

Every  teacher  can  find 
through  “Children’s  Creative 
Products:  Clues  to  Child  Per¬ 
sonality,”  writes  Isobell  Wil¬ 
cox  of  ’Tenafly  in  the  March 
Education  Digest.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  Is  a  reprint  from  the 
December  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cational  Review. 

*  *  • 

E.  J.  Bradford,  Washington 
supervising  principal,  advo¬ 
cates  an  “A-V  Institute — but 
with  E>emonstration  Classes” 
in  the  March  Clearing  House. 

•  «  • 

“Which  College?”  asks  Lois 
B.  Knox  of  Ridgewood  High 
School  in  the  March  NEA 
Journal.  She  gives  her  con¬ 
sidered  opinions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

«  •  • 

Aline  V.  Higgins  of  Du¬ 
mont  explains  how  “We  De¬ 
clared  War  on  Poison  Ivy” 
in  the  April  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation. 


There  is  a  task  to  be  done 
in  “Preparing  Teachers  to 
Sponsor  English  Activities”. 
So  writes  William  S.  Sterner 
of  Rutgers  in  the  March 
School  Activities. 

«  •  • 

In  the  March  issue  of 
School  Activities  is  an  article 
by  George  R.  Gordon,  of  Irv¬ 
ington  High  School.  Its  title 
is  “Life  Adjustment  through 
Microphone  Activities”. 

*  •  * 

Executive  (Tonunittee  Notes 
of  March  17:  At  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  A.  H.  Skean,  manager 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Conven¬ 
tion  Bureau,  the  NJEA  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  to  the 
NEA  to  meet  in  Atlantic  City 
in  1954  ...  A  request  by  a 
potential  advertiser  for  di¬ 
rect  mail  promotion  by  the 
NJEA  to  its  members  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  substantial  adver¬ 
tising  contract  was  refused 
.  .  .  Appreciation  was  ex¬ 
pressed  to  Miss  Grace  M. 
Freenuui  for  the  $100  teach¬ 
er-scholarship  again  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  .  .  Permission  was 
granted  for  the  change  of 
date  which  would  move  the 
All-State  Concert  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Convention  from  Sun¬ 
day  to  Saturday  .  .  .  The 
NJEA  decided  to  oppose  the 
bills  (S-42  and  S-147)  extend¬ 
ing  the  working  hours  for 
boys  age  14  to  16,  and  elimin¬ 
ating  certain  requirements 
for  working  papers.  It  also 
moved  to  appeal  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioner,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Howard  Deily,  to 
the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

President  Price  appointed 
a  committee  to  study  elec¬ 
tions  procedures,  consisting 
of  Nicholas  DeVlta,  Ham¬ 
burg;  Joseph  Francis,  Madi¬ 
son;  Anne  Yarrington, 
Moorestown;  Fred  Evans, 
Manasquan ;  and  Madeline 
Donegan,  New  Brunswick. 
She  also  appointed  Charles 
A.  Sheppard,  a  Rutherford 
retired  teacher,  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Retired  Teachers, 
and  Edith  Ort  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Committee.  A  new  com¬ 
mittee  to  review  ho^itality 
rules  and  problems  will  con¬ 
sist  of  Kate  McAuliffe,  Edith 
Ort,  and  Everett  Cur^. 


Flash!  Two  more  associations  have  just  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Headquarters  Furnishing  Fund. 

Middlesex  County  Teachers’  Association  has 
contributed  $100.  The  Morris  County  Education 
Association  has  authorized  a  gift  of  $250. 
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Schools  Teach  Unselfish  Service 

A  Picture  Essay  by  Elizabeth  B.  Wengler  and  Donald  M.  Youngs  Asbury  Park 

The  teachers  of  Asbury  Park’s  Bradley  School  believe  that  their  correlated  social  service  activity 
program  is  one  of  the  best  possible  ways  to  practice  brotherhood  and  build  a  social  world  attitude.  Their 
objective  is  to  have  boys  and  girls  participate  in  activities  that  are  humanitarian  in  scope. 

Through  the  Junior  Red  Cross  program,  under  the  leadership  of  a  teacher  sponsor  and  student 
chairman,  the  pupils  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade  take  part  in  the  varied  activities 
that  begin  in  November  and  continue  through  the  school  year. 


The  local  community  activity  begins  with  enrollment  The  first  aid  course  is  taught  and  supervised  by  the 

in  the  Junior  Bed  Cross  in  November.  The  history,  scope,  physicai  director.  Safety  is  planned,  taught,  and  practiced 

and  services  of  the  Red  Cross  are  discussed  and  the  year’s  in  every  classroom, 

work  is  planned. 


Candy  baskets,  tray  favors,  ornaments,  stocking  doUs,  Student  artists.  Grades  5  through  8,  take  part  in  the 

and  other  holiday  novelties  are  made  in  the  pre-Christ-  International  Art  Program,  to  show  youth  in  other  lands 

mas  season.  what  America  really  is.  Friendly  understanding  is  the 

objective. 


Christmas  favors  and  gifts  are  assembied,  preparatory  The  packing  of  overseas  gift  boxes  for  Easter  is  shared 

to  distribution  in  the  local  hospitals.  by  all  classes. 
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Where  Do  Our  Bills  Stand? 


As  of  April  6,  when  the  Legislature 

recessed  until  April  23,  education  bills 

had  the  following  status: 

S-2  (Farley)  Extension  of  the 
bonus  act.  Now  Law. 

S-33  (Farley)  Permission  for  boards 
to  pay  teachers  twice  monthly. 
Awaits  Governor’s  signature. 

A-199  (Dwyer)  Permits  boards  to 
pay  for  group  insurance  for 
teachers.  Awaits  Governor’s 
signature. 

A'lOl  (Thomas)  Increases  minimum 
pension  from  $400  to  $800, 
plus  the  annuity.  Amended  to 
apply  to  those  retired  or  who 
retire  before  July  1,  1951. 
Must  be  returned  to  Assembly 
for  concurrence,  then  will 
await  Governor’s  signature. 

A-276  (Haines)  Permits  non-mem¬ 
bers  of  Pension  Fund  to  retire 
at  65  of  their  own  volition, 
with  boards  paying  partial 
pension.  Passed  Assembly  only. 

A-121  (Marggraff)  Gives  tenure  to 
teachers  in  regional  high 
school  districts  created  after 
April  1,  1951.  Passed  Assem¬ 
bly  only. 

A-680  (Marggraff)  Protects  retire¬ 
ment  provisions  of  tenure  for 
teachers  unemployed  as  result 
of  the  creation  of  a  regional  or 
consolidated  district.  Passed 
Assembly  only. 

A-105  (N.  Smith)  Permits  purchase 
of  all  New  Jersey  teacher  ser\  - 
ice  in  Pension  Fund.  Applies 
(tnly  to  those  who  taught  in 
New  Jersey  prior  to  1919. 
Passed  Assembly  only. 

A-326  ( Mackey-Herrmann  (  Veterans’ 
retirement.  Passed  Assembly 
only. 

A-222  (Shannon)  Clarifies  seniority 
aspects  of  tenure.  Passed 
Assembly  only. 

A-195  (Freeman)  Reorganization  of 
State  Education  Department. 
Second  reading  in  Assembly. 

A-557  (Freeman)  Provides  for  a 
$1.5,000,000  bond  issue  for 
.State  Teachers  College  build¬ 
ings.  In  committee. 

A-558  (Freeman)  Companion  bill  to 
A-557.  Imposes  transfer  in¬ 
heritance  tax  to  liquidate 
$15,000,000  debt  created  under 
.A-557  for  teachers  college 
buildings.  In  committee. 

S-122  (Hannold)  Eliminates  pension 
fund  penalty  when  teachers  are 
away  from  school  service. 
Passed  Senate. 

A-.303  (Dwyer)  Minimum  salary 
schedule.  Referred  to  State 
School  Aid  Commission. 


A*9  (Freeman-Shershin,  Cavinato) 
$2500  minimum  salary.  Pass¬ 
ed  Assembly,  on  second  read¬ 
ing  in  Senate. 

The  Auditing  Bills 

Opposed  by  the  NJEA  for  years, 
these  bills  have  now  been  amended  to 
keep  control  entirely  under  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  These  bills 
have  now  been  approved  by  the  NJEA 
and  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  : 

S-171  Commission  to  approve  local 
budgets. 

S*172  Chapter  7  districts  will  submit 
budgets  to  Commissioner  be¬ 
fore  second  Tuesday  in  De¬ 
cember. 

S*174  Requires  annual  audit  of  school 
budgets  by  registered  munici¬ 
pal  accountants  or  certified 
public  accountants.  Passed 
Senate. 

S*176  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
publish  annual  statistical  re¬ 
port.  Passed  Senate. 

Three  Jerseyites' 
Speak  In  Toledo 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Jackson,  Mercer 
County  Helping  Teacher  and  president 
of  the  NEA  Kindergarten-Primary  De¬ 
partment,  Dr.  Lenore  Vaughn-Eames, 
Newark  Teachers  College  professor 
and  president  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Secondary  Teachers,  and  Mrs. 
Florence  E.  Sutphin,  Montgomery 
Township  principal,  were  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  NEA’s  First  Regional 
Instructional  Conference  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  April  5  to  7. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  strengthen  the  program  of  the  NEA 
and  its  departments  in  the  instructional 
field. 


To  Each  a  Copy 

As  reported  to  you  last  fall,  an 
Elliott  Addressing  Machine  was  in¬ 
stalled  to  more  efficiently  handle  the 
Review  mailing  set-up.  The  job  of 
cutting  some  40,000  name  plates, 
checking  these  against  the  member¬ 
ship  lists,  inserting  5000  new  plates, 
and  making  2500  changes  of  ad¬ 
dresses  has  taken  longer  uian  antici- 
ated.  With  this  issue  of  the  Review, 
owever,  we  believe  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  NJEA  is  on  our  list.  If 
you  know  of  any  member  who  does 
not  receive  a  copy  of  this  issue, 
please  notify  the  NJEA  office  at 
once,  at  200  Stacy -Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Regional  Head  Takes 

Massachusetts  Job 

Edward  Kip  Chace,  supervising 
principal  of  Lower  Camden  County 
Regional  High  School  since  1947,  has 
resigned,  effective  July  1,  to  accept  the 
superintendency  of  the  school  system 
in  Scituate,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chace  came  to  Regional  from 
Princeton  High  School,  where  he  was 
Assistant  Principal. 

Improvements  attributed  to  Mr. 
Chace’s  administration  are  full  ac¬ 
creditation  of  the  high  school,  a  fully- 
manned  guidance  department,  a 
stepped-up  pupil  retention  rate,  and  a 
much-improved  salary  guide. 


B/erybotly  Ims 
fo  make  s<Wthin^ 
out  of  nothing 


FINGER- 

PAINT 

is  the  ideal  transformer 

Old  cereal  cartons,  lampshades, 
wastepaper  baskets,  albums  and 
wooden  mixing  bowls  may  be  dec¬ 
orated  w’ith  Shaw  Finger-Paint. 
Give  unfinished  wood  a  thin  coat  of 
shellac  before  applying  the  paint 
which  has  been  rubbed  smooth  on 
a  table  top.  Finger-Painted  papers 
stretch  when  paste  is  spread  on  the 
reverse  side.  Measure  craft  surface, 
then  cut  paper  a  trifle  smaller  be¬ 
fore  pasting.  For  binding,  paper 
should  be  larger  than  the  surface  of 
the  craft. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Binney  li  Smith  Co.  Reps,  in  Now  Jonoy 
oro  R.  T.  Gommoll,  Diit,  Mgr.  &  J.  J.  Cono 
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Trenton,  Too,  Makes 
Headquarters  Gift 

Mrs.  Florence  Price.  President 
N.  J.  Education  Association 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Mrs.  Price: 

1  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  you  the  enclosed  check 
for  one  hundred  dollars  donated  by 
the  Trenton  Teachers  Association  to 
the  N.j.E.A.  Headquarters  Committee 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  furnish¬ 
ings  for  the  new  headquarters.  The 
Trenton  Teachers  Association  desires 
to  place  a  plaque  at  some  future  date 
with  an  inscription  memorializing  our 
departed  members. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Claude  B.  Klein  felter 
Executive  Committee  Member 
Mercer  Countv 


becoming  increasingly  diflOcult  to 
reach  the  downtrodden  masses  in 
America,”  a  Communist  comrade  wrote 
to  his  superior..  “In  the  spring  they’re 
forever  polishing  their  cars.  In  the 
summer  they  take  vacations.  In  the 
fall  they  go  to  the  world  series  and 
football  games.  And  in  the  winter  you 
can’t  get  them  away  from  their  tele¬ 
vision  sets.  Please  give  me  instructions 
on  how  to  let  them  know  how  oppressed 
they  are.” 


Press  Yearbook  Issued 

The  1950  Yearbook  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Press  Association  of  America, 
just  released,  lists  in  44  classifications 
807  educational  periodicals,  and  is  use¬ 
ful  to  people  who  want  to  read  and 


write  in  the  field  of  education.  It  in¬ 
cludes  also  lists  of  educational  period¬ 
icals  in  other  countries  around  the 
world.  It  is  available  at  $1.00  per 
copy,  from  the  Educational  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


ovc^lte 

Imjt  !  * 

'PAMPERED  RIGHT  TO  LAKE 
LOUISE  by  Canadian  Pacific 
train  service— splendid  food, 
wide  berths,  air  conditioning. 
Now  at  lovely  Chateau  Lake 
Louise  (open  June  9  to  Sept. 

1  l)...the  jade-green  lake  and 
frosty  peaks  are  glorious!  Next, 
to  beautiful  Banff  Sprincs 
for  mile-high  views,  chair-lift 
ride.  Magnificent  service— 
that's  Canadian  Pacific!'' 

POR  RAIL  FARES.  Great  Lakes 
trips,  A  laska  cruises  and  trans¬ 
pacific  air  service,  see  your 
local  agent  or  any  Canadian 
Pacific  office. 

QuHcAaM. 

a4c 


Attractive  Summer  School  Courses 

Imt  25  tm  Amgmmi  4 

2md  memmiom—Amffmmt  S  to  Soptt»mbor  MS 


You  can  gain  college  credits  and  add  to  your 
educational  background  by  enrolling  in  any  <d 
the  following  college  courses.  They  are  open  to 
all  properly  qualified  students. 

Rbcistratio^i:  L  ndergraduates — may  register 
in  person  up  to  June  23, 9:00  A.M.  to  1:00  P.M., 
2:00  to  4:00  P.M.,  daily;  Saturdays,  9:00  A.M. 
to  1:00  P.M.  They  may  register  hy  mail  to 
June  9.  Students  from  other  colleges  or  universi¬ 
ties  planning  to  attend  the  Summer  School  niusi 
have  the  written  apitroval  of  their  dean  licforr 
being  permitted  to  register. 

GraduiUe  Students  —  register  in  person,  June  22 
to  26,  in  the  offices  of  their  resfiective  deans. 

For  Complete  Informatio.n:  Write  or  call — 
The  Director  of  The  Summer  School,  Room  116, 
College  Hall,  L'liiversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia  4,  Pa.  Phone:  EVergreen  6-0100. 


Graduate  and  l^adergradmate' Courmem 


Accomnliiifi 

ADtkropolsHiy 

Arrhitertwrc 

Botany 

BnAiness  Law 
C'hrmUtry 
Eronomirs 
EdnraticHi 
General 
Adminiktrativa 
Bukineitg  Edaralion 
Elementary  Edncalion 
Iliklory 

Mnwic  Kdneation 
Seeondary  Edneatiim 
Vfpealional  Ednralinn 


Eniilikh 

Finance 

Fine  Arts 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

Health  and  Physical 
Kdneation 
History 
Indnstry 
Insnrancc 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Mnsic 


Nnrsing  Edncatic 
Oriental  Stndies 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Political  Sdenoa 
Psychology 
Rnssian 
Social  Work 
Sociology 
Sonth  Asia 
Regional 
Prograas 
Spanish 
Statistics 
Transportation 
Zoology 


Workmhop  t'omrme 

A  COURSE  IN  FAMILY  LIFE— Educa¬ 
tional  background  and  methods  for  teachers, 
counselors  and  special  workers. 


UmVERSITY  of  PmMSYLVAMA 
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Government  Institute  Will  Be  Offered 
In  July  in  Trenton  in  State  House  Environs 


The  Bureau  of  Government  Re¬ 
search,  in  cooperation  with  the  School 
of  Education  and  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Education,  is  arrang¬ 
ing  a  GOVERNMENT  INSTITUTE  to 
be  held  in  Trenton,  July  9-20,  1951. 
The  Institute  is  designed  primarily  to 
give  teachers  of  the  social  studies  an 
opportunity  to  learn  of  the  operations 
of  State  government  through  discus¬ 
sions  with  approximately  30  key  of¬ 
ficials  and  through  visits  to  adminis¬ 
trative  institutions  and  agencies. 
Classes  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly 
l.uunge  in  the  State  House. 

All  major  departments  of  the  State 
government  will  be  studied.  Where  it 


Big  City  Boards 
Join  In  Asking 
More  State  Aid 

Boards  of  Education  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  six  large  cities  are  cooperating 
to  secure  additional  State  School  Aid. 
Representatives  of  the  boards  are  hold¬ 
ing  monthly  meetings  to  back  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  at  least  $(>5  per  pupil  from 
the  State,  with  a  long-range  objective 
of  securing  half  the  average  cost  of 
education  in  New  Jersey  from  non¬ 
property,  State  sources. 


is  possible  to  do  so,  students  will  be 
taken  into  the  State  offices  for  first¬ 
hand  observation  of  the  administrative 
process. 

Three  hours  credit,  graduate  or 
undergraduate,  may  be  earned  by 
qualified  students  who  complete  the 
required  readings  and  reports.  These 
credits  will  be  accepted  by  the  State 
University  and  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  in  all  cases  where  the  course 
would  normally  fit  into  the  student’s 
approved  program. 

The  total  fee  for  the  course  will  l>e 
$38.  For  those  desiring  to  stay  in 
Trenton,  dormitory  rooms  will  be 
available  at  the  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College.  The  charge  for  the  room 
will  l>e  $7  for  the  period  of  the 
Institute. 


State  Federation  of  District  Boards  of 
Education;  John  J.  Kuhn,  President, 
Elizabeth  Board;  Bernard  J.  Berry, 
President,  Jersey  City  Board  and  act¬ 
ing  chairman  of  the  group;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Flynn,  Vice-President,  Pater¬ 
son  Board.  Standing  are  John  W. 
Brown,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Elizabeth  Board;  Nathan  M.  Ar- 
look,  Vice-President,  Jersey  City 
Board;  John  S.  Herron,  Newark  Su¬ 


Large<ity  spokesmen  seek  more  State  aid. 


I  At  the  meeting  pictured  above,  in 
I  Jersey  City  on  April  2,  the  group 
i  passed  resolutions  urging  that  the 
I  Slate  School  Aid  Commission  com¬ 
plete  its  work  and  make  its  report 
public  as  soon  as  possible.  It  also 
laid  plans  for  a  gigantic  State  School 
Aid  rally  in  Trenton  when  the  time 
is  ripe. 

Shown  above  are  (left  to  right) 
Jesse  Foster,  Legislative  Chairman, 


perintendent;  Dr.  James  E.  Reynolds, 
Jersey  City  Superintendent;  William 
C.  Ricigliano,  President,  Newark 
Board;  and  Laurence  B.  Johnson  of 
the  NJEA  staff  and  Secretary  of  the 
Educational  Planning  Commission. 

Also  present  at  the  meeting  were 
the  heads  of  teacher  and  parent  groups 
in  Jersey  City.  The  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Trenton  and  Camden  are  co¬ 
operating  with  the  organization. 


for  the  Asking 

WHERE  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  go? 
Advertisers  have  booklets  and  maps  on  the 
following  interesting  vacation  spots.  TM  us 
where  you  want  to  go.  Material  for  your 
vacation  plans  and  means  of  transportation 
will  then  be  sent  you  without  charge.  No 
requests  from  children,  please. 

I.  ALASKA  —  Folders  on  round-trip 
cruises  with  stories  about  cities  to 
be  visited. 

3.  CALIFORNIA — Folders  on  escorted 

tours  to  California. 

4.  CANADA  —  Province  of  Manitoba. 
Colored  folders  and  maps  giving 
particulars  on  tourist  attractions. 

5.  Lake  Louise,  Banff,  Vancouver,  Vic¬ 
toria.  Vacation  plans. 

7.  COLORADO  —  Escorted  tours  to 
Denver,  Estes  Park. 

8.  EASTERN  USA — Folders  on  resort 
hotels  in  New  Jersey. 

10.  WUliamsburg. 

II.  EAST,  WEST,  NORTH,  SOUTH  — - 
Expense-paid  tours  to  all  48  states, 
Canada,  Mexico — by  motor  bus. 

12.  EUROPE; — Escorted  tour  folders. 

13.  Cargo-passenger  accommodations. 

14.  Study  abroad. 

15.  Air  transportation. 

16.  FLORIDA — Escorted  tour  folders. 

17.  Air  tran.sportation  suggestions. 

18.  Apartment  hotels. 

19.  HAW  AH — Packaged  vacation  plans. 

20.  INTERCOASTAL  CRUISES  — East 
or  west  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

21.  Atlantic  Coast  trips. 

22.  MEXICO — Escorted  tours  folders. 

23.  Air  transportation  plans. 

25.  NEW  MEXICO — Booklets  and  maps. 

26.  NEW  ENGLAND  —  Folders  on  re¬ 
sort  hotels  in  Maine. 

27.  Cape  Cod. 

28.  Air  transportation  accommodations. 

29.  NORTH  CAROLINA  —  liiustrated 
booklet  on  the  State. 

31.  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

33.  WEST  INDIEIS  —  Illustrated  book¬ 
lets  and  maps.  Nassau,  Bahamai. 

35.  Puerto  Rico. 

37.  WYOMING  —  Folders  on  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park. 

38.  Grand  Tetons  National  Park. 

40.  SOUTHERN  UTAH-ARIZONA— Es¬ 
corted  tours  to  5  National  Parks. 

41.  Dominican  Repubiic. 

42.  Haiti 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

305  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

To  help  me  plan  my  vacation,  send 
me  the  material  as  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  numbers: 


Name  . 

Street  Addiess  . 

City  . State 


Have  You  Seen  .  .  , 
Talk  About  Taxes? 


may,  1961 
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Annual  Convention  Will  Begin  Thursday,  Nov.  8,  with  All-State 

Concert  Scheduled  for  Saturday,  and  Banquet  Eliminated 


The  dates  of  the  Annual  Convention 
in  Atlantic  City  next  year  have  been 
set  as  Thursday,  Nov.  8,  Friday,  Nov. 
9,  and  Saturday,  Nov.  10.  There  will 
be  no  planned  program  for  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Blemle,  in  her  report 
to  the  Executive  Committee  on  March 
17,  stated  that  the  Convention  Commit¬ 
tee  had  met  with  representatives  of  af¬ 
filiated  groups  on  March  6,  and  that 
unanimous  agreement  was  reached  to 
move  the  All-State  Concert  to  Satur¬ 
day,  Nov.  10  at  3:00  o’clock,  and  to 
eliminate  the  Annual  Banquet. 

Affiliated  groups  which  have  already 


Early  Registration 
Advised  for  Shore 
Work  Conference 

A  Curriculum  Work  Conference  will 
be  held  again  this  year  as  a  feature 
of  the  opening  day  of  the  NJEA  Con¬ 
vention  in  Atlantic  City.  It  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  November  8.  Last 
year’s  Work  Conference  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  innovations  of  the 
Convention. 

The  Conference  this  year  will  be 
co-sponsored  by  the  NJEA  and  six  af¬ 
filiates;  the  Association  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development, 
the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
the  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers 
Association,  the  Elementary  Principals’ 
Association,  the  Secondary  School 
Principals*  Association,  and  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers’  Association. 

Attendance  at  the  Conference  must 
be  limited,  and  will  depend  on  pre¬ 
registration  in  early  October.  Dr. 
Richard  R.  Robinson  of  Trenton  is  in 
charge  of  registrations.  Those  who 
wish  to  attend  should  fill  out  the  form 
below  and  send  it  to  Dr.  Robinson 
no  later  than  June  30.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  September  announcement  of 
Conference  details  and  how  to  register. 


planned  Saturday  afternoon  meetings 
may  hold  them  in  1951,  but  not  in 
1952. 

As  tentatively  planned,  the  Conven¬ 
tion  program  is  outlined  as  follows: 

Thursday,  Nov.  8 
Executive  Committee 


Un-American  Charge 
Branded  Unfounded 

NJEA  furnished  legal  advice  and 
assistance  to  five  Englewood  teachers 
on  March  21  at  an  unofficial  hearing 
on  charges  of  “Un-American”  conduct 
of  classroom  instruction.  The  five 
teachers  and  all  Englewood  teachers 
were  exonerated  of  any  implications 
of  subversive  activities  in  connection 
with  classroom  teaching  in  Englewood 
schools,  as  a  result  of  the  hearing. 

Accusations  of  un-American  senti¬ 
ments  were  voiced  by  a  spokesman  for 
the  Anti-Communist  League  of  Engle¬ 
wood  at  a  Board  meeting.  Dr.  Harry 
L.  Stearns,  Englewood  Superintendent, 
presided  at  the  special  hearing  which 
found  the  charges  based  on  hearsay 
statements  and  inconclusive  evidence. 

One  teacher  was  accused  of  taking 
exception  to  a  student’s  two-minute 
oral  report  on  Communism  while  two 
others  were  charged  with  unilattering 
statements  about  the  anti-Communist 
League  itself.  Also  criticized  were 
two  texts  used  by  the  Englewood 
Schools.  The  spokesman  admitted 
that  he  had  read  neither  text. 

Dr.  Stearns,  in  closing  the  hearing, 
said  that  charges  of  this  kind  emanate 
from  hearsay  and  disturb  the  teaching 
staff  as  well  as  the  students.  A  good 
school  system  cannot  be  maintained 
under  these  conditions,  he  said. 

The  Englewood  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  provided  counsel  for  the  teachers 
involved  in  the  hearing,  and  on  brief 
notice,  the  NJEA  also  had  legal  rep¬ 
resentative  present  on  their  behalf. 
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Delegate  Assembly 
Affiliated  Croup  meetings 
Curriculum  Work  Conference 
Friday,  Nov.  9 

Three  general  sessions,  with  Fri¬ 
day  evening  as  Celebrities 
Night,  with  Andy  Holt  as 
speaker. 

Presidents’  Tea 
Bookmen’s  Dance 

Saturday,  Nov.  10 
Affiliated  Group  Programs  up  to 
2:30  o’clock 

All-State  Concert  at  3:00  o’clock 
Ballroom  and  Square  Dances 


Polio  Pointers 

IF  POLIO  COMES 

DO  allow  children  to  play  with 
friends  they  have  been  with  right 
along.  Keep  them  away  from  new 
people,  especially  in  the  close  daily 
living  of  a  home. 

DO  wash  hands  carefully  before  eat¬ 
ing  and  always  after  using  the  toilet — 
especially  important  when  polio  is 
around. 

Also  keep  food  clean  and  covered. 

DO  watch  for  signs  of  sickness,  such 
as  headache,  fever,  sore  throat,  upset 
stomach,  sore  muscles,  stiff  neck  or 
back,  extreme  tiredness  or  nervousness, 
trouble  in  breathing  or  swallowing. 

DO  put  a  sick  person  to  bed  at  once, 
away  from  others,  and  call  the  doctor. 
Quick  action  may  lessen  crippling. 

DO  telephone  your  local  chapter  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  if  you  need  help.  Locate 
through  telephone  book  or  health  de¬ 
partment.  No  patient  need  go  without 
care  for  lack  of  money.  Your  chapter 
will  pay  what  you  cannot  afford. 

DO  remember — at  least  half  of  all 
polio  patients  get  well  without  any 
crippling. 

IF  POLIO  COMES 

DONT  get  over-tired  by  hard  play, 
exercise,  work  or  travel.  This  means 
men,  women  or  children. 

DONT  get  chilled.  Don’t  bathe  or 
swim  long  in  cold  water,  or  sit  around 
in  wet  clothes. 

DON’T  have  mouth  or  throat  opera¬ 
tions  during  a  polio  outbreak. 

DON’T  use  another  person’s  towels, 
dishes,  tableware  or  the  like. 

DON’T  take  children  to  places  where 
there  is  polio.  Ask  your  health  de¬ 
partment. 

DONT  take  your  child  out  of  camp 
or  playground,  where  there  is  good 
health  supervision. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  CEOCRAPNY 


Vacation  SchoaPt  Fifth  Sooton 
Nowly  Organiiad  Fregram  for  Toochort 

Directed  by  Kevllle  V.  Scerfe, 
Co-ordinator  of  UXESOO  World  Seminar 
in  Oeotcraphy  Teaching,  1950 
Enroll  In  thia  increaaingly  popular  6- 
weeka’  racatlon  eummer  ichool  for  pro- 
feeaional  teacben  and  atudente  of  O^- 
raphy.  apecialiiti  in  ihe  Armed  Forcea. 
Inotnictipn  at  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levela.  Academic  credita  given  (fl-R 
aemeater  houra)  and  acholaiahipa  awarded. 
Oouraea  in  Arctic  geography,  the  teaching 
of  geography  area  atudlea.  South  Aaia, 
climatology,  Soviet  Union,  physiografAy, 
World  manufacturing,  etc, 

Ijecturera  to  include:  Patrick  Baird.  J, 

Brian  Bird,  William  Christiana,  F.  Ken¬ 
neth  Hare,  Heville  V.  Scarfe,  Sir  Hubert 
Wilkina,  Bogdan  Zorboraki. 

OorafortaUe  accommodation  in  modem 
eo-edueatlonal  college.  Intereating  extra¬ 
curricular  aummer  activltiea. 

TuMoa  $90,  Haase  fa#  $90,  Oeord  and  Rasldenca  $90, 
(Canadian  Funds) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  9 -August  11,  1991 
Stanstaad  Colfoga,  Stanataod,  F.  Q.,  Canada 
For  prospectus  apply  to  F,  Kenneth  Hare,  Chairman, 
Geography  D^t.,  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada 


T|iee  AllAIPP  •  •  .  on  Jersey's  famous 
* MLLMIKC  at  Spring  lake 

Seoch.  Hera  by  the  ocean,  and  lovely  country 
toe  .  .  ,  you'll  live  In  onomer  world.  Whethe. 
you  come  for  a  quiet,  restful  retreat,  or  a 
vacation  filled  with  a  variety  of  spo^  and 
entertainment  .  .  .  you'll  store  up  hours  of 
pleasant  memories,  to  be  recalled  again  and 
again.  Reasonable  RatesI 
For  dMils  and  rotes,  write  to  AILAIRE  HOTEl, 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  900  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite 
940,  New  York  IS,  N.  Y, _ 

SFARHAWK  HAll  -  OOUNOUIT.  MAINE  .  .  . 
at  the  Salt  Water's  Edge  .  .  .  sun,  sea,  air, 
pleasant  hours  of  quiet  relaxation,  or  the  more 
vigorous  pleasure  of  turf  bathing,  golf,  fishing, 
tennis  and  other  sports  .  .  ,  Now  Engloi^ 
hospitality,  excellent  cuisine,  and  the  best  In 
comfort  and  servica.  For  details,  write  to 
SFARHAWK  HAIL -NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
900  Fifth  Avo.,  Suite  940,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


SCENIC  Mountain  INN 

on  Moosohood  Loko 

•  Goff  Court*  *  AAotor  Launch 
a  Fishing  ihrilh*  AM  Sports 

•  Dancing  •  Cocktail  loung* 

•  Pienks  •  NO  HAY  FEVER 

Sand  for 

YNShwIdaM 

Ficturo  Foidoe 

GrtmviU.  Jet.,  MidM 

Vacation  luxuriously 
in  the  Tradewinds 
this 

A  WEEK  accommodates  4  persons 
in  a  richly  appointed 

one  bedroom  apartment  with 
LARGE  LIVING  ROOM,  KITCHEN 
FOYER,  OPEN  TERRACE  AND 
HOTEL  SERVICE 

SWIMMING  POOL  ON  PREMISES 

Directly  opposite  golf  course,  close 
to  all  social  end  sports  activities. 


,  EARLY 

reservations, 

ADVISED  A 


"  HOTXL 

3315  Fine  Tree  Drive,  Miami  Reach,  Fla. 


LETS  CO 

eJlUtii 

and  BtiuLf 


"GATEWAY  TO  CAFE  COD" 

CIHf  Hotel  and  Cottages 

North  Scituate  Beach,  Mass. 

18  miles  South  of  Soston 

>  on  its  Private  Sandy  Beach. 

•  Superb  meals.  Famous  Sunday  Buffet. 

•  Infarmol  attire,  yet  refined  friendly  at¬ 
mosphere. 

•  Within  29  miles  radius  lie  Boston's  Edu¬ 
cational  and  historical  points  of  interest. 

•  Golf,  Iannis,  sailing,  fishing.  Gay  planned 
social  programs. 

•  Dancing  nightly  in  the  Brasilian  Bamboo 


ovarlooliing  the  Atlantic. 

•  Catholic  ond  Protestant  Churches  nearby. 

Sensible  Rirtes:  Modified  American  Plan,  includ¬ 
ing  Breakfast  and  Dinner,  from  $49  weekly 
per  person,  double  occupancy.  European  Plan, 
from  $28  weekly  per  parson,  double  occu- 
poncy. 

For  beautiful  Kodachrome  pictorial  folder, 
reeerratione  u>rite  E.  KEUT,  ftKCT. 


A  Few  Comparisons 

A  recent  release  from  the  National 
Education  Association  gives  some  sta¬ 
tistics.  It  is  estimated  that  average  sal¬ 
aries  for  the  school  year  1950-51  for 
classroom  teachers  only  were  as 
follows : 

Arizona.  S3.525;  California.  $3700; 
Connecticut.  $3493;  Delaware,  $34.50; 
Maryland,  $3,586;  Massachusetts. 
$.34.50;  Michigan.  $.3650;  New  Jersey, 
$.3,500;  New  York.  $3995.  These  nine 
states  had  the  highest  averages.  The 
national  average  salary  of  classroom 
teachers  was  estimated  at  $2980. 

I  PUPIL  COSTS 

The  bulletin  gave  estimates  of  per- 
pupil  expenditure  for  1950-51  as 
follows : 

Arizona,  $234;  California.  $2.52: 
Colorado,  $2.34;  Connecticut,  $235: 
Delaware,  $270;  Illinois.  $251;  In¬ 
diana,  $247;  Maryland,  $221;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  $216;  Minnesota.  $245; 
Montana,  $290;  Nevada.  $246;  New 
Hampshire,  $218;  New  Jersey,  $290; 
New  Mexico,  $220;  New  York.  .$.300; 
North  Dakota.  $222;  Oregon.  $255; 
Rhode  Island.  $2.50;  Washington 
$255;  Wisconsin,  $223;  Wvoming, 
$270. 

The  national  average  per-pupil  cost 
was  estimated  at  $213. 


VACATION  IN  EUROPE 

EUROPEAN  LAND  CRUISES  —  regular  saU- 
ings  from  New  York  with  variety  of  land 
tours  seeing  Europe  from  a  Pullman 
Armchair  —  37  to  61  days  from  $840. 

THRIFT  TOURS  OF  EUROPE  —  leaving  New 
York  by  S.S.  “Georgic”  with  magnificent 
7-country  tour  of  Europe.  53  days  $970. 

SCANDINAVIA  AND  EUROPE  —  First  class 
9-country  tour  leaving  by  S.S.  “America”. 
All-inclusive  rates  from  $1,466. 

STUDENT  TOUR  —  conducted  by  Professor 
George  Kneller  (Yale  University).  7,000 
miles  through  Europe  —  80  adventure 
packed  days  $1,285. 

Indapandant  Tours  Planned  to  Fit  Your 
Own  Schedule  and  Requirements 

Full  injormation  from: 

MANGER  TRAVEL,  INC. 

Intffmational  Tour  Operators 
516  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  IB,  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  9-7S44 


WESTERN  EUROPEAN  TOUR 

For  a  most  delightful  summer,  visit  Western 
Europe  and  do  your  share  towards  better 
world  understanding.  See  eleven  countries: 
Holland.  Belsium,  Germany,  Austria.  Italy, 
Swltserland,  Prance,  England,  ScoUand. 
Northern  Ireland  and  Ireland. 

For  full  detaile  urite : 

ST.  THOMAS  TRAVEL  SERVICE 
5se  Fifth  Avenae,  New  Tsrk  IS.  New  York 
Eat.  1930 


Summer  Ceorses 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MADRID 

Fourth  Annual  Studp-Travel  Session 
Educators,  Students,  enjoy  memorable  ex¬ 
periences  In  leamint  and  Uvlnal  Courses 
In  Spanish  Languase,  Art  and  Culture,  at 
their  source  —  plus  recreational  program. 

For  detaile,  write  now  to 
SPANISH  STUDENTS  TOURS.  INC. 

5SS  Fiftb  Avenae,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FORTY-FIRST  YEAR 

Summer  Sessions 

for  teachers 

Again,  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions  .  .  .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available  to 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superin- 
tendenu.  If  you  require  courses  for  certifica¬ 
tion,  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
you  will  find  that  the  Temple  Summer 
Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to  your  needs. 
And  apart  from  its  educational  advantage 
the  University— and  the  city  of  Philadcl^ta 
and  environs— offer  many  cultural  and 
recreational  opportunities.  You’ll  enjoy 
spending  a  summer  in  Philadelphia. 

PRf-SESSKJNS  JUNE  4  TO  JUNE  29 
REGULAR  SESSIONS  JUNE  2S  TO  AUGUST  3 
POST-SESSIONS  AUGUST  6  TO  AUGUST  94 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

FHILADILFNIA 

Write  for  the  Temple  University  Summer 
Sessions  Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses  to 
be  offered  during  the  1991  Summer  Sessions. 
Address  Ofice  of  the  Registrar,  Broad  Street 
and  Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pa.  , 


MAY,  t981 


Democracy:  This  Is  It 


You  and  Democracy.  Dorothy  Gordon. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Inc.  60  pp. 
$2.00. 

More  timely  today  than  ever  before 
when  our  basic  American  freedoms 
are  being  challenged,  You  and  De¬ 
mocracy  unfolds  the  advantages  of  our 
way  of  living,  our  “jewels  of  freedom”. 
It  impresses  upon  the  reader  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  his  right  to  build  his 
own  life  through  hard  work  and  thrift, 
portrays  America’s  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  stresses  active  citizenship 
and  individual  responsibility  whether 
in  school  or  in  adult  life. 

The  author  develops  the  simple 
theme  that  the  little  personal  freedoms 
which  people  enjoy  should  be  safe¬ 
guarded  and  highly-prized,  because 
these  freedoms  can  be  lost  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  through  apathy,  disunity,  and 
misunderstanding. 

Instead  of  stressing  high-sounding 
phases  on  democracy,  this  book  shows 
how  people  make  democracy  work  from 


day  to  day.  It  highlights  the  contribu¬ 
tions  that  all  citizens  make  to  American 
progress  through  responsible  shopping, 
voting,  building,  working,  and  playing. 
“In  living  democracy,  we  make  de¬ 
mocracy  live.” 

The  beautiful  and  simple  quality  of 
the  book,  both  in  the  brief  text  and  the 
profuse  illustrations,  makes  it  appeal¬ 
ing  to  readers  of  all  ages.  Each  page 
takes  only  a  moment  to  grasp.  Ap¬ 
parently,  it  is  designed  for  the  10  to  12 
year  olds.  It  should  prove  popular  as 
a  supplementary  reader  and  as  a 
thought-provoking  discussion  guide  for 
fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Combining  a  timely  message  with 
high-caliber  presentation.  You  and 
Democracy  is  a  valuable  and  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  the  student  in 
pnderstanding  the  democratic  way  of 
life. 

May  C.  Smith, 
Trenton. 


For  Both  Parents  and  Teachers 


Your  Child  and  Other  People  at  Home, 
at  School,  at  Play.  Rhoda  W.  Bac- 
meister.  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
$3.00. 


This  book  stresses  the  importance 
of  human  relationship  in  the  early 
years.  It  is  presented  in  clear,  simple, 
non-technical  language,  written  for  par¬ 
ents  as  well  as  teachers.  Few  books  in¬ 
clude  this  wide  age  range  from  infancy 
to  8  years. 

The  first  chapters  present  the  broad 
implications  of  social  relationships. 
“Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must 
jearn  to  be  neighborly,  to  feel  neigh¬ 
borly,  not  only  toward  these  who  are 
like  us,  but  toward  very  different  people. 


children,  and  gives  help  in  carrying 
it  out. 

Specific  help  is  given  on  some  prob¬ 
lems  which  distress  parents,  such  as 
aggressions,  discipline  and  getting 
along  with  playmates.  However,  the 
emphasis  is  on  factors  that  make  good 
play  experiences.  Guides  are  given  for, 
evaluating  various  types  of  nursery 
set-ups,  such  as  cooperatives,  play 
groups,  day  nurseries,  and  nursery 
schools.  This  is  particularly  helpful  in 
view  of  the  large  number  of  nursery 
schools  now  being  organized.  Some 
very  interesting  ideas  are  presented  on 
how  neighbors  can  share  child  care,  in¬ 


cluding  special  events  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  for  children  of  five  to  eight  years. 
This  book  shows  as  no  other  book  has 
done  how  exchange  of  child  care  could 
work  even  beyond  the  pre-school  age. 

There  are  helpful  suggestions  for 
children’s  parties,  including  activities 
and  refresmnents.  The  book  lists  a 
choice  of  toys  and  play  materials,  ar¬ 
rangement  of  rooms  at  home  and  at 
school  to  facilitate  constructive  play. 

There  are  many  concrete  examples 
drawn  from  real  experiences  between 
parents,  children,  and  teachers.  The 
last  chapter  closes  with  a  discussion  on 
a  five-point  character  development. 

This  book  is  extremely  valuable  for 
parents  and  teachers  b^ause  it  pre¬ 
sents  so  much  practical  help  applicable 
either  at  home  or  at  school  on  the 
social  life  of  young  children. 

Mrs.  Monema  E.  Kenyon, 

State  Department. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 


The  Association’s  Weifare 
Committee  strongiy  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  invoivement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  he  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


Our  children  face  a  world  which  calls 
for  urgent  need  for  clear,  realistic,  and 
mature  thinking  about  social  problems. 
These  children  will  help  to  destroy  or 
to  save  and  remold  the  world  according 
to  what  they  leam  to  think  and  to  feel 
about  relationships  with  other  people. 
The  basic  part  of  that  learning,  the 
setting  of  emotional  attitudes,  happens 
before  the  child  is  eight.  Parents  and 
teachers  are  responsible  for  its  guid¬ 
ance.”  The  rest  of  the  book  develops  a 
program  to  meet  the  basic  drives  of 
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DK.  CHARLES  J.  STRAHAN,  Pre..  DR.  GRACE  A.'DUNNTsec.-Trcii«. 
G.  EDWARD  McCOMSEY,  Manager 

Mrmher  Jfntional  A»*oriatinn  of  Teacherg’  Agencirg 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  With*ripoon  Kldfl.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipor  Sta. 

Teachers  for  Schools  Schools  for  Teachers  —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideraion  for  promotion 


,  J  5 1745 
Kingsley  j  5.1746 


Pergonal  Digcrimtnating  Service 


E.  P.  Maloney  I  „ 

E.  F.  Maloney,  Jr.  f  Uanagerg 


THE  N.  J.  STATE  BULLETIN  «16 
"ARITHMETIC  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT" 
infonns  the  teacher  as  to  what  should  be  done 
about  the  tectdiing  of  Arithmetic  in  the  grades. 

THE  NUMBER  PLAY  PROGRAM 

exploins  in  detailed  outlin*  exactly  how  to  do 
ite  and  ot  the  same  time  adheres  closely  to 
fhe  odvocated  theories  and  principles  os  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  above.  Please  send  inquiries  to 
MISS  IDA  BIRDSALL.  "LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL" 
at  3B  hhain  Street^  AAanosquan,  N.  J. 


National  Association  of  Teachers  A gencies 

Nation-wide  Assistance  to  |  Administrators  and  Teachers 


Members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ifr  'll)  ciofion  of  Teachers  Agencies 

stamp  of  approval  of 
membership  in  the  Association 
and  adhere  to  the  high  code  of 
ethics.  Always  look  for  the  insignia  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  dealing  with  any  agency. 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Boston  Office  — 120  BOYLSTON  STREET 

College,  Private  and  Public  School  Placement 

Contact 

Louise  11.  Essery  Marjorie  P.  Ticknor 

Men^s  Department  tT omen’s  Department 

H.  R.  80PKR.  Proprietor  MISS  W.  WILUAMS,  Manager 

ESTABUSHED  ISIS 

ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

SM  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Regietration  Form  on  Request  —  Write  Department  “J” 
“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  All  Times — Service  Unexcelled” 
Membrr  national  Atnociation  of  Teaeheri’  Affenciet 

TEACHEBS  NEEDED  —  Elementary  —  Secondary  —  College.  We  have 
officially  listed  hundreds  ot  splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investigate 
these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  In  placing  teachers, 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  present  management,  gives  you 
expert  guidance  so  Important  In  seeking  a  position.  Write  Immediately. 

Great  American  Teachers’  Agency 

Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Established  71tt  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Member  national  Aiiociation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

S»  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  IS,  N.  Y.  Murray  Hill  7-6446 

DISCRIMINATING  PLACEMENTS  MADE  THROUGHOUT 
THE  YEAR  -  COLLEGE,  PRIVATE  AND 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 

PERSONALIZED  SERVICE  Member  N.  A.  T.  A. 

KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

SI  Union  So.,  New  York  S,  N.  Y.  Telephone 

(Broadway  St  I6th  St.)  ALgenqnin  S-7467 

B.  F.  MANNION  — M.  B.  COSMAN-MANNION,  Mgra. 

Placing  Teachers  With  Success  in  New  Jersey 

Since  1889 

Member  national  Aiiociation  of  Teaeheri  Agendei 

THE  BALTIMORE  TEACHERS  ACEHCY 

516  N.  Charles  Street  Baltimore  1.  Maryland 

We  offer  a  reliable,  nation-wide  school  and  college  placement 
service  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  of  experienced  school 
and  college  teachers.  If  yon  are  a  teacher  seeking  a  position, 
or  an  executive  seeking  a  teacher,  write  for  information. 
Mulberry  68M  36th  Year  WILLIAM  K.  YOCUM,  Manager 

Dorothy  Marder  Teachers'  Agency 

343  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  MU  7-1944 

COLLEGES  — UNIVERSITIES 

PUBLIC  — PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS - CAMPS 

NURSERY  SCHOOLS— INSTITUTIONS 

M  MT  teachers  BUREAU 

Ik  Iw  yt  Ml  1  711-13  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

1#  1%  1  Mm  1  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

Phone  PEnnypacker  5-1223-1224 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

M.  A.  Bryant  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant  WUmtr  D.  Greulich 

Quality  Poeitionit  and  Teaeheri  Lilted  Throughout  the  Year 

SECONDARY  •  ELEMENTARY  •  COLIEOE  •  UNIVERSITY 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  national  Aiiociation  of  Teaeheri’  Agenciei 

SS  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

EsUbllshed  IR98 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levela 
for  positions  In  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

Early  registration  desirable. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Telephone  BRyant  9-Si3S 

The  Cary  Teachers’  Agency  of  lesion 

(Not  connected  with  any  other  agency) 

FIONA  HALE  COOK,  Manager 

ROSE  ESTELLE  BRADBURY,  Consultant 

14  BEACX>N  STREET,  BOSTON  8,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Placements  in  Colleges,  Public  ond  Priverte  Schools 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 
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E.  R.  Mniford,  Prop. 

Branch  Office:  1836  Enelid  Avenne,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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A  superior  agency  lor  superior  people 

EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

ELISABETH  KINO,  Direeter  MUrray  Hill  t-3»67 

516  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  4Srd  St.)  New  York  18,  N.  T. 

A  SELECTIVE  AGENCY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Speciol  Diviiion;  MUSIC  TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Member  national  Aiiociation  of  Teaeheri’  Agenciei 

Serving  NEW  JERSEY 
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A  Health  Education  Professor 
Interviews  a  Prospective  Pupil 

By  ERMA  RAKSANY!  and  DOROTHY  RVEF 

Department  of  Health  Education  and  Nursing 
Jersey  City  State  Teachers  College 


A  FIVE-YEAR  course  in  Jersey  City 
State  Teachers  College  is  now  grad¬ 
uating  students  who,  in  addition  to  a 
diploma  in  nursing,  also  obtain  a  B.  S. 
degree  in  health  location. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  program 
emphasize  general  and  cultural  sub¬ 
jects.  During  the  last  three  years  the 
students  pursue  courses  on  a  more 
specialized  and  professional  level,  en¬ 
counter  the  standard  clinical  experi¬ 
ences,  and  go  into  the  public  schools 


Student:  Nursing  skills  are  taught 
in  our  hospitals.  A  nurse  and  her 
profession  is  one  of  credit  and  esteem. 
Competence  in  skills  as  well  as  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  requisite.  Is  there  further 
advantage  in  enlisting  in  courses  teach¬ 
ing  general  culture  and  the  specifics  of 
health  education? 

Professor:  There  is  value  and  ad¬ 
vantage  even  though  a  graduate  never 
deserts  the  sick  room  or  the  hospital 
for  the  class  room  to  enter  the  field 
for  which  she  is  specifically  trained. 

Hospitals  teach  nursing  skills  and 
scientific  knowledge.  Enlightenment, 
manual  competence,  and  versatility  in 
the  easing  of  pain  and  the  treatment 
of  ill  is  the  reward  of  hospital  train¬ 
ing.  A  collegiate  course  complements 
these  vital  servings  to  provide  a  guided 
tour  in  the  world  of  art  and  science. 

A  collegiate  course  likewise  gathers 
proven  wisdoms  of  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  science.  New  light  is  being  focus¬ 
sed  each  day  on  these  vital  facets  of 
human  life.  The  student  learns  and 
passes  on  valid  wisdoms  to  others. 
These  broaden  and  lend  greater  com¬ 
petence  to  these  who  would  serve  in 
an  area  of  health  education. 

Student:  It  does  appear  futile  to 
idle  away  years  in  a  pursuit  of  a  de¬ 
gree  in  health  education.  The  added 
years  postpone  needed  financial  se¬ 
curity. 

Professor:  It  is  not  for  us  to  dis¬ 
count  the  value  of  financial  rewards. 
The  value  of  education,  however,  is 
never  primarily  money.  Certainly, 
major  factors  in  education  are  the 
quality  of  an  alerted  mind,  physical 
well-being,  and  the  integration  of 
life.  The  career  and  profession  of  the 
health  educator,  while  it  needs  mon- 


for  the  required  student  teaching  per¬ 
iod. 

The  certificate  she  receives  at  grad¬ 
uation  permits  her  to  serve  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  schools  both  as  a  school 
nurse  and  as  a  health  educator. 

The  characteristics  and  values  of 
this  new  and  specialized  field  are  per¬ 
haps  best  described  through  a  typical 
interview  between  a  health  education 
professor  and  a  prospective  student: 


etary  reward,  is  vastly  larger  than  the 
limitation  of  a  purse. 

Student:  There  is  possibility  of  mar¬ 
riage  after  a  brief  career  of  service. 
Is  it  not  wise  to  take  a  more  direct 
course  to  a  nurse’s  diploma  and  be 
satisfied  with  this? 

Professor:  The  possibility  that  a 
career  may  be  interrupted  by  marriage 
is  not  a  disturbing  factor  unless  it  can 
be  said  that  there  is  no  place  in  the 
home  for  wisdom,  kindliness,  and  skill. 
Indeed  it  must  be  said  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  years  can  invade  every  social 
moment  and  make  family  life  a  fuller 
and  more  gracious  surrounding. 

Student:  These  are  pleasantly  worded 
generalities.  But,  more  specifically, 
what  services  are  rendered  by  the 
School  Health  Educator  in  the  public 
schools? 

Professor:  The  school  health  educa¬ 
tor  is  primarily  a  school  nurse  ren¬ 
dering  health  service.  With  the  aid 
of  specialists  this  includes  all  proced¬ 
ures  involved  in  the  correction  of 
remediable  defects,  protection  and  the 
prevention  of  disease,  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  health  status,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  first  aid.  In  addition  she  may 
be  a  teacher-nurse  teaching  the  hy¬ 
gienes  of  mind  and  person.  The  school 
health  educator  is  not  merely  nurse 
and  attendant.  She  is  the  teacher  of 
health  instruction. 

Student:  What  is  special  about  a 
degree  in  health  education? 

Professor:  As  previously  stated  the 
degree  is  the  result  of  a  joint  program 
wherein  the  graduate  receives  a  dip¬ 
loma  in  nursing  and  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  education. 

Student:  In  what  classes  is  the 
school  health  educator  qualified  to 
teach? 


Professor:  The  school  health  edu¬ 
cator  is  certified  and  accredited  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  from  grades 
one  to  twelve. 

Student:  How  can  a  health  educator 
assist  other  teachers  in  an  elementary 
school  with  health  instruction? 

Professor:  She  does  this  by  formal 
instruction  program  in  specific  areas: 
personal  hygiene,  mental  hygiene, 
growth  and  development  of  the  child, 
first  aid,  safety  education,  and  home 
nursing  and  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Student:  How  does  this  education 
differ  from  that  of  the  so-called  school 
nurse? 

Professor:  The  teaching  certificate 
of  the  school  health  educator  describes 
her  as  qualified  not  merely  to  provide 
health  service  and  health  supervision, 
but  also  to  provide  formal  health  in¬ 
struction. 

Student:  Are  many  colleges  offer¬ 
ing  this  type  of  degree? 

Professor:  The  field  is  relatively  new, 
yet  it  is  rapidly  becoming  usual.  The 
New  Jersey  State  Teacher’s  College 
at  Jersey  City  with  the  Jersey  City 
Medical  Center  conducts  an  integrated 
curriculum  which  enables  the  student 
to  receive  the  necessary  education  and 
clinical  service  for  her  degree.  Five 
years  are  required  to  complete  this 
curriculum. 

Student:  Can  the  health  educator  aid 
in  providing  a  healthful  environment 
for  the  healthful  school  living  of  our 
children  ? 

Professor:  The  healthful  environ¬ 
ment  of  school  children  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  supervision  of  the  health 
educator.  Supervision  would  include 
heating,  lighting,  proper  ventilation, 
and  all  the  sanitary  aspects  of  school 
living. 

Student:  Does  the  school  physician 
find  the  health  educator’s  services  val¬ 
uable? 

Professor:  Yes,  she  assists  him  with 
examinations  and  participates  in  the 
various  testing  programs. 

Student:  Does  the  educator  assist 
the  teacher  to  understand  and  help  the 
handicapped  child? 

Professor:  The  teacher  is  vitally  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  school  health  educator, 
who  interprets  for  her  the  areas  of 
defectiveness  of  the  handicapped.  Spe¬ 
cial  care  and  correctional  measures  are 
exemplified  by  explanations  in  these 
areas. 

Student:  What  is  the  role  of  the 
school  health  educator  with  regard  to 
other  community  organization? 

Professor:  She  mould  employ  the 
resources  of  the  community  agen¬ 
cies  to  achieve  the  results  desired  for 
the  welfare  of  children. 

Student:  Another  war  threatens. 
Nurses  will  be  critically  needed  near 
scenes  of  combat.  Is  it  unseemly  just 
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now  to  feature  the  education  of  nurses 
to  become  Health  Educators? 

Professor:  We  must  not  play  prophet 
or  seer  of  events  to  come.  Yet  the 
nurse  educator  in  the  event  of  war  in 
an  atomic  age  would  have  a  value 
beyond  our  most  graphic  imaginings. 
Civilian  population  will  be  menaced  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  our  land. 
The  entire  world  can  speedily  become  a 
combat  area.  And  the  health  educator 
is  a  ministering  hand.  She  is  more 
than  this.  She  is  a  voice  of  sanity 
prescribing  sanities  of  health,  preven¬ 
tion,  and  conduct. 

These  are  but  random  words  which 
hint  of  a  vast  program  of  social  well¬ 
being  and  health.  It  is  a  sphere  wherein 
the  talented  and  worthy  might  vitally 
serve.  And  in  the  person  of  the  Health 
Educator  herself  there  can  be  the  more 


radiant  and  cheering  living  of  the 

teacher’s  prayer: 

“1  ask  thee  for  a  sure  and  certain  skill 

A  patient  and  a  consecrated  will. 

1  ask  thee  for  a  bright  and  perfect 
dream. 

Dear  Lord,  I  need  these  things  so 
much,  so  much; 

A  little  child  is  plastic  to  my  touch. 

1  ask  thee  for  a  love  that  understands 

When  it  should  reach  and  when  with¬ 
draw  its  hands. 

A  selflessness  that  flings  the  locked 
door  wide 

For  youth  to  enter  while  I  step  aside. 

Dear  Lord,  I  need  these  things  so 
much,  so  much; 

A  'human  life’  lies  {dastic  to  my 
touch.” 


Why  Do  I  Act  As  I  Do? 


Psychology,  2nd  Edition  —  Floyd  C. 
Dockeray  and  G.  Gorham  Lane,  New 
York.  PrenUce-Hall.  Inc.,  1950.  $3.75. 

IN  THIS  SECOND  edition  of  an  earlier 
text  (1942),  the  context  is  again 
directed  toward  the  application  of 
psychological  principles  to  the  student’s 
personal  problems.  The  book  is  thus 
an  excellent  introduction  to  begiimers 
majoring  in  psychology  and  serves 
equally  well  as  a  tool  which  one-course 
students  may  use  in  understanding 
human  behavior. 

In  carrying  the  revision  to  its  com¬ 
pletion,  Dr.  G.  Graham  Lane,  formerly 
of  Ohio  State  University,  has  followed 
in  his  associate’s  path  both  brilliantly 
and  competendy.  The  result  is  a 
synthesis  of  important  current  concepts 
and  research  in  psychology.  Behavior 
is  emphasized  in  terms  of  stimulus- 
response.  The  rate  of  reinforcement 
through  consequences  of  learning  is 
stressed.  Examples  throughout  are 
drawn  from  student  living.  Chapter 
summaries  and  review  questions  in¬ 
crease  the  text’s  use  as  a  classroom 
tool.  Indexes  by  subjects  and  names 
and  an  appendix  of  visual  aids  and 
pertinent  demonstration  films  add  to 
its  reference  value. 

An  introductory  section  deab  with 
the  concept  of  the  scientific  method  in 
the  study  of  human  behavior.  Popular 
ideas  of  psychology,  based  on  partial 
or  biased  information,  are  cited  as  both 
erroneous  and  in  opposition  to  the 
work  of  trained  psychologists. 

A  final  section  on  variation  among 
men — abilities  and  their  measurement, 
personality  and  personality  disorders— 
concludes  the  text,  serves  as  a  review 
of  the  whole,  and  leaves  the  reader 
with  a  strong  desire  to  pursue  further 


investigation.  Hardly  more  could  be 
asked  of  an  introductory  treatment'  of 
a  science  examined  impartially  in  the 
light  of  the  scientific  method  advocated 
by  the  authors. 

Mbs.  Dorothy  Jackson, 
Mercer  County. 


Children  Should 

Act  and  Be  Seen 

Your  Child’s  Leisure  ^Hme.  Mildred 
Celia  Letton.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia.  52  pp. 

Answering  Children’s  Questions.  C.  W. 
Hunnicutt.  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia.  52  pp. 

Here  are  two  books  of  a  series  writ¬ 
ten  for  parents  and  teachers,  which 
prove  once  again  that  all  those  who  are 
given  the  task  of  preparing  children 
for  wholesome,  constructive  adult¬ 
hood,  must  plan  and  work  together. 
Mildred  Letton  says,  “One  of  the  ways 
in  which  parents  and  teachers  may  de¬ 
velop  a  closer  relationship  is  through 
a  joint  consideration  of  the  child’s 
leisure  activities.  Until  the  home  and 
school  come  to  some  measure  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  agreement  in  handling 
children’s  problems,  little  progress  can 
be  made.  The  child  often  exhibits  one 
personality  at  home  and  another  at 
school.  For  this  reason  eUone  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  parents  and  teachers  to 
compare  notes.  Leisure  time  is  a  good 
aspect  with  which  to  begin,  because 
parents  and  teachers  both  have  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  child’s  in¬ 
terests  and  actions.” 

This  pamphlet  is  immeasurably  help¬ 
ful,  for  it  gives  countless  suggestions 


to  teachers  and  parents  tor  leisure  time 
activities  to  suit  all  types  of  personali¬ 
ties  in  all  kinds  of  environments. 
Over  and  beyond  that,  it  shows  adults, 
very  clearly,  how  and  when  to  start, 
continue  and  stop  participating  with 
the  young  people  in  their  “fun.” 

•  •  • 

“When  parents,  teachers  and  other 
adults  cooperate  in  treating  children’s 
questions  with  the  careful  considera¬ 
tion  they  merit,  an  informed  intelli¬ 
gence  may  be  fostered  that  will  be  fully 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  ever  growing 
complexity  of  our  modern  world.” 
This  concluding  paragraph  of  Huimi- 
cutt’s  “Answering  Children’s  Ques¬ 
tions”  hopefully  states  what  the  author 
certainly  succeeds  in  stimulating  his 
readers  to  try  to  accomplish. 

In  conversational,  simple,  brief,  easy 
to  read,  interesting  style,  the  book 
helps  one  understand  why  children 
ask  the  countless,  often  seemingly 
“unnecessary”  questions  they  do.  It 
leaves  one  convinced  he  can  actually 
enjoy  answering  these  questions.  Most 
important  are  the  excellent  illustrations 
of  everyday  experiences  in  the  lives  of 
parents,  teachers,  children. 

One  finds  himself  thinking  that  in 
this  instance,  answering  the  particular 
question  is  a  definite  step  toward  guid¬ 
ing  the  youngster,  increasing  his  in¬ 
formation  and  thus  enabling  him  to 
think  things  through  for  himself.  Fail¬ 
ing  to  answer  or  showing  annoyance 
at  this  point,  leads  the  child  to  start 
withdrawing  within  himself. 

How  does  one  handle  the  youngster 
with  the  never  ending,  “Why?”  Says 
Hunnicutt,  give  him  a  hug,  an  affec¬ 
tionate  touch,  something  to  show  him 
you  haven’t  forgotten  him.  That’s  all 
he  really  needs,  and  he  needs  it  very 
much. 

These  pamphlets  might  well  be  used 
in  the  many  so-called  study  groups 
conducted  by  the  numerous  worth¬ 
while  civic  organizations,  of  which 
both  {>arents  and  teachers  are  mem¬ 
bers. 

Ruth  G.  Link, 

Newark. 


GRAY  HAIR? 

BON  COIF -COLORS  AS  IT  OROOMS 
Bon  Coif,  whan  uMd  just  liko  any  hair  dross- 
ing,  gradually  imports  natural- looking  color, 
shran  and  lustar  to  gray,  straakod,  dull  or 
mousy  hair  —  in  thro*  to  wooks  —  coloring 
as  it  grooms.  No  shocking  ovarnight  transfor¬ 
mation!  Bon  Coif  is  not  a  tint  or  dya  —  it  is 
not  sticky  —  color  will  not  wash  out.  After 
color  is  obtoinad,  usa  Bon  Coif  whan  nacassary 
to  nwintoin  affact. 

Bon  Coif  comas  in  thraa  types  —  for  oily  — 
ovaraM  —  or  extra-dry  hair.  Select  your  typal 
No  color  salaction  necessary  —  Bon  Coif  compli- 
mants  any  shade  of  hair.  Order  nowl  $B.OO 
aa.  incl.  tax  and  postage  —  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postal  charges.  Plain  wrapper.  AAonay-bock 
guaronteal  L  T.  Products,  ltd.  Dopt.  T-1. 
631  Florence  Avenue,  los  Angelos  1. 
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What  Various  Schools  and  School  Systems 
Do  to  Introduce  Neophytes  to  Their  Johs 


There  has  been  an  increasing 
realization  of  the  importance  of  in¬ 
troducing  newly  employed  teachers 
into  their  positions  in  a  manner  which 
helps  them  realize  they  are  important 
members  of  a  community,  a  profession, 
and  a  school  system,  rather  than 
second-class  citizens  who  “keep  school.” 
Some  forward-looking  communities 
have  gone  a  step  farther,  helping  the 
new  members  of  their  school  faculties 
to  solve  their  minor  personal  and  social 
problems,  paving  the  way  for  a  more 
effective  attack  on  the  professional 
problems  which  often  seem  so  formid¬ 
able  when  first  approached  by  the  new¬ 
comer. 

In  its  attempt  to  find  leads  concern¬ 
ing  practices  which  might  be  used  in 
its  developmental  program  of  teacher 
induction,  Bloomfield  asked  for  the 
cooperation  of  sixty-three  metropolitan 
school  systems,  and  nineteen  school 
systems  located  in  other  geographical 
areas  of  the  United  States.  The  latter 
group  was  chosen  primarily  from 
schools  who  were  reported  by  author¬ 
ities  to  be  doing  outstanding  work  in 
the  induction  of  their  teachers.  The 
superintendent  or  supervising  principal 
of  each  of  these  eighty-two  schools  or 
school  systems  was  asked  to  respond  to 
a  questionnaire  which  was  designed  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
certain  “common”  induction  practices 
were  being  used,  as  well  as  to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  value  of  each.  It  was 
also  requested  that  each  respondent 
write  in  a  short  description  of  any 
other  practice,  or  modification  of  a 
practice,  he  had  used  or  had  heard 
'  about,  which  has  been  successful  or  has 
shown  promise  of  helping  newly-induct¬ 
ed  teachers  in  their  personal,  social, 
or  professional  adjustments. 

The  following  summary  figures  show 
the  extent  to  which  eleven  selected  in¬ 
duction  practices  are  found  in  the 
seventy-two  school  systems  who  return¬ 
ed  the  questionnaire  in  usable  form, 
as  well  as  their  evaluation  of  each 
practice. 

The  most  regularly-used  practice,  the 
general  faculty  meeting,  scored  almost 
last  in  the  “extremely  valuable” 
column,  although  thirty-two  considered 
it  to  have  considerable  value.  The 


most  value  was  attached  to  those  prac¬ 
tices  which  bring  the  new  teacher  and 
other  staff  members  together  on  a 
person-to-person  or  small  group  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  tenth  practice,  an  organ¬ 
ized  in-service  program,  seems  worthy 
of  mention,  since  its  evaluation  rates 
much  higher  than  its  actual  usage.  The 
eleventh  practice,  the  workshop,  rated 
last  on  both  use  and  value,  although 
this  low  rating  may  be  due  to  a  lack 
of  familiarity  with  the  possibilities  of 
the  practice. 

The  listing  can  be  interpreted  as  follows: 
Practice  No.  1  is  used  regularly  (R)  in 
69  of  the  82  school  systems,  occasionally  in 
one,  seldom  in  one,  and  never  in  none. 
Four  systems  think  it  has  slight  value,  13 
consider  that  it  has  moderate  value,  33  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  have  considerable  value,  and  19 
look  upon  it  as  an  extremely  valuable  in¬ 
duction  procedure. 

Key  of  Values  Used: 

R — Regularly  0 — Negligible  or  of  no  value 

O — Occasionally  1 — Slight  value 
S — Seldom  2 — Moderate  value 

N — Never  3 — Considerable  value 

4  Extremely  valuable 


By  ROBERT  J,  SHOCKLEY 

Bloomfield* 


OTHER  IDEAS 

Fifty -six  of  the  schools  who  coop¬ 
erated  in  this  search  for  promising 
practices  listed  other  practices  which 
they  considered  outstanding,  unique, 
or  unusual.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  many  things  ARE  being  done  for 
the  new  teacher.  Many  might  well  be 
studied  for  their  possible  value  in  other 
systems. 

It  is  not  possible  to  list  here  all  the 
other  practices  reported.  For  conven¬ 
ience  they  have  b^n  grouped  as  those 
which  tend  to  help  the  new  teacher  in 
personal,  social,  or  professional  adjust¬ 
ments.  Here  are  a  few  samples: 

Personal:  (1)  letters  to  the  new 
teacher  during  the  summer;  (2)  aid 
in  making  friends  quickly  in  faculty 
and  community;  (3)  aid  in  securing 
desirable  housing;  (4)  tips  on  the 
“unwritten  laws”  of  school,  board,  and 
community. 

Social:  (1)  luncheons,  teas,  or  par¬ 
ties  for  the  new  teacher  early  in  the 
year;  (2)  a  staff  picnic,  to  include 
husbands,  wives  and  children;  (3) 
PTA  members  invite  new  teachers  to 
their  homes;  (4)  small  social  events  at 
which  teachers  meet  townspeople. 

Professional:  (1)  handbook  or 
booklet  of  information  for  new  teach¬ 
ers,  sometimes  including  information 
about  all  teachers,  community  re¬ 
sources,  etc.;  (2)  a  series  of  slides  on 


Induction  Practice 


Employment  of 
Pract  ice 


Value  as  an 
Induction  Practice 


1.  General  faculty  meeting  held  at  beginning  of 

year,  at  which  new  teachers  are  introduced,  and 
over-all  program  discussed.  (10) . 

2.  Principal  and  superintendent  confer  with  the 
teacher  following  visits  to  classrooms,  early  in  the 


Departmental  discussions  are  held  frequently 


4.  Assistance  given  in  securing  adequate  hous¬ 
ing.  (7) . 

5.  Superintendent  and  principal  have  daily  office 


6.  Member  of  the  administration  helps  new  teacher 

evaluate  work  at  the  close  of  the  first  year’s  teach¬ 
ing.  (2) . 

7.  An  experienced  teacher  is  appointed  to  act  as  a 


Newly-inducted  teachers  are  given  the  oppor- 


9.  Group  conference  of  newly-inducted  teachers 


10.  An  organized  in-service  education  program  di¬ 

rected  at  solving  problems  of  new  and  beginning 
teachers,  is  in  operation.  (5) . 

11.  A  workshop  is  employed  to  help  new  and  be- 
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These  eleven  practices  are  listed  in  rank  order  according  to  frequency  of  usage, 
most-used  practice  being  Ibted  first.  The  number  in  parenthesis  at  the  end  of  the  description 
of  each  induction  practice  gives  the  relative  rank  as  to  value,  determined  from  the  above 
results. 
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work  to  be  done;  (3)  a  list  of  places 
to  visit  to  see  good  teaching;  (4) 
memos  from  the  business  office  on  pro* 
cedures  for  purchasing  supplies  and 
equipment;  (5)  pre-school  workshops, 
meetings,  conferences,  sometimes  lor 
all  employees,  sometimes  for  new  per¬ 
sonnel  only;  (6)  conducted  tours  of 
the  school,  school  system,  and  com¬ 
munity;  (7)  regular  meetings  of  new 
teachers;  (8)  placement  of  new  teach¬ 
ers  in  existing  study  groups;  (9) 
person-to-person  contacts,  conferences, 
and  supervision. 


Problems  Facing  American  Democracy. 
Horace  Kidger.  High  School  Grades. 
Ginn  and  Company.  $3.48. 
Neighborhood  Stories.  Atwood-Thomas. 
Ginn  and  Company.  $1.60.  Work* 
book— $.52. 

Workbook  for  A  History  of  Our  Country. 
Minnie  Lioyd.  Ginn  and  Company. 
$.76.  Teachers  Manuai — $.60. 

Making  Reading  Easy.  C.  R.  Stone.  First 
reader  readiness  workbook.  Webster 
Publishing  Company.  Single  copies, 
40e  postpaid :  quantity  orders,  30<  plus 
postage. 

Decision  Through  Discussion.  A  Manual 
for  Group  Leaders.  William  E.  Utter- 
back.  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc. 


The  Dog  Next  Door.  Keith  Robertson. 
The  Viking  Press.  $2.50. 

The  Greenwood  Tree.  A  Portrait  of 
William  Shakespeare.  Edward  and 
Stephani  Godwin.  E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co., 
Inc.  $2.50. 

The  Fihn  Book  for  Business,  Education 
and  Industry.  Wilson-Haas.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  $3.50. 

Servicing  and  Maintaining  Farm  Trac¬ 
tors.  Johnson-Hollenberg.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  $3.00. 

.Meeting  Numbers.  Weber-Weber.  Late 
kindergarten  or  early  first  grade.  Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers  ^blishing  Com¬ 
pany.  $.36  list  price.  25%  discount  to 
teachers. 


*  Mr.  Shockley  made  the  study  reported 
here  as  preliminary  to  “A  Plan  for  the  In¬ 
duction  of  New  and  Beginning  Teachers  in 
the  Schools  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey.”  The 
full  report  is  a  Type  B  project  on  file  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


Jack’s  Secret.  A  story  of  the  effects  of 
tuberculosis  and  the  discovery  and 
treatment  of  the  disease.  Project  in 
Applied  Economics,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Florida,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla.  10c  per  copy;  20%  discount 
on  quantities  of  25  or  more. 
Elementary-School  Student  Teaching. 
Schorling-Wingo.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  $3.75. 

Western  America.  Second  Edition. 

Hafen  -  Rister.  Prentice  -  Hall,  Inc. 

•  $5.75. 

ilow  to  Pass  College  Entrance  Tests. 
Alison  Peters.  Arco  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  $2.50. 

The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
Adapted  by  Olive  Eckerson.  Globe 
Book  Company,  Inc.  $1.76. 

Readings  for  the  Atomic  Age.  M.  David 
Hoffman.  Globe  Book  Company,  Inc. 
$2.80. 

Spinno.  An  Arithmetic  Number  Game. 
Educational  Advertising  Dept.,  The 
John  C.  Winston  Company,  1010  Arch 
St.,  Phila.  7,  Pa.  List,  $2.20. 

Pupil’s  Guidebook  for  Building  a  Free 
Nation.  Painter-Klee.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons.  $.88. 

English  la  Our  Language.  Sterling- 
Strickland  -  Lindahl  -  Koch  -  Rich  - 
Leafgreen  -  Bishop. 

My  Studybook — 

Guide  for  Teaching — 

Grade  7,  $1.88,  $.56,  and  $.60. 
Grade  8,  $1.96,  $.56,  and  $.60. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
Mathematics  to  Use.  Potter-Dunn-Allen- 
Goldthwaite.  Grades  9-10.  Ginn  and 
Company.  $2.40. 

The  Revised  Edition  of  The  Physical 
Sciences.  Eby-Waugh-Welch-Bucking- 
ham.  High  School  Gradea  Ginn  and 
Company.  $3.36. 

Second-Year  French.  Revised  Edition. 
O’Brien-Laf ranee.  Ginn  and  Company. 
$2.80. 

Singing  Every  Day.  Pitts-Glenn-Watters. 
Grade  4.  Ginn  and  Company.  $1.52. 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 


Suggestions  we  hope  you  find  useful 


Some  of  the  flowers  covered 
in  “Methods  of  Keeping 
Cut  Flowere” 


HOW  TO  ADD  LIFE 


( 


Asters  *  Araleas 
—  Bleeding 
■'  Heart 

Calendulas 
'  Camellia 
Carnations  *  Carrot  Tops 
Chrysanthemums  *  Dafiodils 
Dahlias  *  Dogwood  *  Daisies 
Delphinium 
Fuchsias 
Gardenias 

Gladiolus  *  Hellebore ' 
Hyacinths  *  Hollyhock 
Heliotrope  *  Iris  *  Kerria 
Larkspur  *  Lilacs  *  Lupine 
Marigolds .  Pansies 
•Peonies 
Petunias 
Poppies 
Roses 
Sweetpeas 
**""^  Snapdragons  •  Tulips 
Violets  *  Waterlilies  *  Zinnia 


to  Cut  Flowers 

Handy  little  book  tells  simple  secrets  of  pro¬ 
longing  life  of  46  different  kinds  of  flowers 
for  home  and  classroom. 

Here’s  exciting  small  book,  “Methods  of  Keeping 
Cut  Flowers.”  Appreciating  what  flowers  do  for 
home  and  schoolroom,  you  will  undoubtedly  find 
this  useful.  P'lowers  are  as  individual  as  children, 
as  you  know.  And  by  the  easy-to-follow  directions 
given,  members  of  Ida  S.  Baillie  Guild  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  report  that  flowers  stay  fresh  and 
lovely  longer  (even  days  longer). 

If  Further  Interested— This  rewarding  little  book 
described  above  methods  of  keeping  cut 
FLOWERS  4)4  X  2)4  inches,  in  gay  colored  inks, 
48  pges— 50#  postpaid.  J ust  write  to  ida  s.  baillie 
GUILD,  Box  426,  Lakeview,  Washington. 


The  refreshing,  long-lasting  flavor  of  wholesome,  delicious 
WRIGUY'S  SPEARMINT  GUM  satisfies  between-meol 
“sweef-coH"  without  interfering  with  appetite.  And  the 
pleasant  chewing  helps  keep  teeth  bright  and  clean. 
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By  Dorothea  Pellett 
(Films  are  16mm  sound,  black-and- 
white,  “Classroom-tested,”  and  may  be 
secured  from  local  distributors.) 

Steps  of  the  Ballet  (20  min.)  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films. 

Introducing  the  principal  positions 
of  the  hallet,  developing  the  movements 
into  steps  and  steps  into  dances,  the 
film  gives  its  impression  of  ballet  as 
a  disciplined  and  precise  art,  telling  a 
story  which  combines  the  arts  of  mu¬ 
sic,  painting,  and  dancing.  Music  by 
the  London  Philharmonic,  narration 
and  interpretation  by  Robert  Help¬ 
mann  (of  “Red  Shoes”),  and  dancing 
by  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Ballet,  make  the 
film  a  finished  production  from  re¬ 
hearsal  thru  final  curtain.  Glimpses 
the  work  of  choreographer,  composer, 
director,  designer  of  sets  and  costumes, 
as  well  as  the  exacting  exercise  routine 
of  the  dancers.  Because  school  chil¬ 
dren  delight  in  the  pantomime  of  a  leg¬ 
end  (as  is  this  ballet),  no  one  is  too 
young  to  enjoy  it,  nor  is  anyone  too 
old. 

Naughty  Marietta  (30  min.)  Teaching 
Films  Custodians. 

Condenses  the  Herbert  operetta  with 
Eddy  and  McDonald  singing  the  fa¬ 
vorites:  “Ah,  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life,” 
“Italian  Street  Song,”  “Ship  Ahoy,” 
and  “I’m  Falling  In  Love  With  Some¬ 
one”.  Enough  of  the  story  remains  to 
create  interest  in  the  plot  and  settings 
for  high  school  classes  in  music  and 
drama. 

Careers  for  Girls  (17  min.)  March  of 
Time  Forum  Films. 

Grandma  never  would  have  believed 
the  many  doors  open  for  girls’  re¬ 
spected  and  respectable  vocations  sur¬ 
veyed  in  this  film.  Emphasizes  that  a 
wise  girl  chooses  a  job  to  fit  her 
abilities,  interests,  and  personality  — 
who  knows  what  she  wants  to  do,  has 
aptitude  for  it,  and  takes  advantage  of 
guidance  and  training  opportunities. 
Using  well-known  career  women  as  ex¬ 
amples,  the  film  suggests  skills  and  in¬ 
terests,  degrees  of  competition,  and 
types  of  satisfaction  to  be  expected 
from  different  vocational  choices.  Par¬ 
ents  as  well  as  girls,  from  junior  high 
on  up,  will  profit  by  this  film. 

The  Other  Fellow's  Feelings  (10  min.) 
Young  America  Films. 

The  familiar  “boy  teases  girl”  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  film  starts  grades  5-9  dis¬ 
cussing  problems  of  inter-personal 


relationships.  The  story  starts  with  a 
classroom  crisis,  seeks  to  discover  its 
cause.  The  film  gives  no  categorical 
answer,  but  leads  students  to  find  their 
own,  stimulated  by  its  well-posed  ques¬ 
tions.  Realistically  illustrates  the  need 
for  genuine  consideration  of  others. 
One  of  a  film  series  called  “Discussion 
Problems  in  Group  Living.” 

Good  Sportsmanship  (10  min.,  color  al¬ 
so)  Coronet  Films. 

Another  social  living  film  planned 
for  grades  5-9,  develops  rules  of  the 
well-played  game  and  applies  them  to 
specific  situations  off  the  basketball 
court  —  at  school,  at  home,  on  the 
street.  Play  fair,  play  your  best  for 
the  team,  accept  results  well,  these 
are  the  rules  that  define  a  good  sport, 
and  your  students’  own  discussions 
may  take  their  own  measure  in  atti¬ 
tudes  and  actions. 


Junior  Classical  League 
Begins  Activities  May  17 

The  New  Jersey  Federation  of  the 
Junior  Classical  League  will  hold  its 
first  annual  convention  at  Plainfield 
High  School  on  Thursday,  May  17, 
from  4:00  o’clock  to  6:50  o’clock. 
Eastern  Standard  Time. 

Activities  will  include  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  coming  year,  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  state  constitution,  and  the 
exchange  of  program  ideas.  Latin 
students  from  several  schools  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  program. 

Supper  will  be  served  in  the  school 
cafeteria  for  75  cents.  The  registration 
fee  is  25  cents.  Latin  students  of  all 
secondary  schools  are  invited. 

Registration  and  supper  fees  should 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Stubbs,  State 
Chairman  of  the  N.  J.  Federation  of 
the  Junior  Classical  League,  in  Plain- 
field  High  School. 

Since  this  is  a  new  venture  that 
holds  much  promise  for  the  future  of 
Latin  instruction,  Mrs.  Stubbs  urges  all 
Latin  teachers  and  students  to  support 
the  project  strongly. 


Adult  Teachers  Meet  I 

A  two-session  seminar  for  the  teach-  i 
ers  in  Adult  Education  programs  was  ! 
held  in  Passaic  on  March  7  and  March  I 
14,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  New  j 
Jersey  Association  for  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion.  I 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Leadership  Training  com-  j 
mittee.  Dr.  Elmer  S.  Holbeck,  Deputy  ' 
Supt.  of  Schools  in  Passaic,  and  Ham¬ 
ilton  Stillwell,  President  of  the  NJAAE  j 
invited  adult  education  instructors  in  ' 
Bloomfield,  Clifton,  and  Passaic  to  at¬ 
tend. 

Professor  Irvine  L.  H.  Kerrison  and 
his  associate  Harry  Stark  were  the  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders.  Both  are  on  the  staff 
of  the  Institute  of  Management  and 
Labor  Relations  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Helping  Teachers  to  Develop  Leader¬ 
ship  was  the  theme. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were: 
Alice  Marra,  Jersey  City;  Marie 
Maurel,  Plainfield;  Aaron  DeKosky.  ( 
Camden;  Elmer  S.  Holbeck,  Passaic; 
and  Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols,  i 
Jersey  City,  Chairman. 


Golf  Widows  Put  June  | 
Date  on  Calendar 

The  New  Jersey  Bookmen’s  Club 
will  hold  a  golf  tournament  for  edu¬ 
cators  in  Princeton  during  the  third' 
week  in  June,  according  to  Frank  C. 
Johnson,  380  Jelliff  Avenue,  Newark 
8. 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
both  for  those  who  will  be  able  to 
devote  the  whole  day  to  play  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  do  a  full  18 
holes  in  the  afternoon.  A  buffet 
luncheon  and  dinner  will  be  avail¬ 
able,  with  prizes  presented  for 
various  types  of  accompliishment. 

Details  and  reservation  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Johnson. 


Woodbury  Assumes  Business  Duties 


Kenneth  F.  Woodbury,  Hudson 
county  superintendent,  has  assumed  his 
duties  as  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  charge  of  business.  He 
succeeds  Charles  D.  Anderson,  who 
died  on  March  7.  The  appointment 
was  made  by  Commissioner  Bosshart 
and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  meeting  on  April  6. 

Mr.  Woodbury  is  a  gradaute  of  the 
University  of  Maine  and  has  completed 
most  of  the  work  for  a  doctorate  at 


NYU.  He  came  to  the  county  super-  I 
intendency  in  1944,  after  being  super-  ' 
intendent  at  Weehawken.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  commissioner’s  com¬ 
mittees  on  the  Health  Program  and  to  \ 
revise  the  School  Building  Code  of 
New  Jersey.  For  the  past  two  years  he  , 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Salary  Com-  \ 
mittee  of  the  NJEA. 

The  State  Board  also  authorized  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  proceed 
with  a  general  survey  of  the  facilities 
for  teacher  education  in  New  Jersey. 
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Bloofnfitid  Junior  High  School  Auditorium,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  oquiDD^  with  794  FuM-UphoIttorod  Bodiform  Choirs.  Patented,  atasa^red  arrangement. 

Architects:  Starret  and  Van  Vl*«h.  Naw  York  City 


American  Bodiform  Upholstered  Chairs 
for  comfort,  beauty,  durability,  cleaning  economy 


Full  upholstery  promotes  pride, 
builds  respect,  improves  acoustics 


Amaricon  Bodiform  Auditorium  Choir 
Combines  modem  beaulv  with  maxi¬ 
mum  comfort.  No  pinchine  or  tearing 
hazards.  Automatic  safety-fold  seat. 
Greater  housekeeping  economy.  Avail¬ 
able  with  tahlet-arm. 


American  Botliform  ftill-iiphnlstereil  chairs 
represent  the  finest  in  auditorium  seating. 
Mtulernly  equipped  and  seated  auditoriums 
miiltiplv  allendanre.  Iierome  a  renter  of 
community  life.  Here  sehiHtl  authorities 
"meet  their  puhlic"  under  the  most  favor- 
aide  conditions. 

The  BtHliform  seat  is  of  full-upholstered, 
spring-arch  construction  and  the  l>ark  is 
hroad  at  shoulders,  form-fitting  at  waist,  for 
maximum  romfort.  \\  hen  occiqwnl  ri.ses, 
seat  rises  to  a  I4  safety-fold  position. 


These  chairs  conlrihute  to  lietter  acoustics. 
Iiecause  full  upholstery  compensates  for  the 
emptv  seals  in  a  partlv-filled  auditorium. 
Students  are  proud  of  the  Iteauty  and  com¬ 
fort  of  American  Bodiform  full-upholstcrcd 
chairs,  and  experience  proves  that  they  treat 
them  with  appropriate  care. 

A  wide  range  of  styles,  colors,  and  uphol¬ 
stery  materials  })ermits  complete  harmonv 
with  vour  dec«»ralive  scheme.  I.et  our  ex¬ 
perienced  Seating  Kngineers  help  your 
planning.  Write  for  full  information. 


(y/mmean  Seating  Gmtfiang 

1776  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  19.  N.  Y. 

16TH  AT  HAMIITON.  PHIIADEIPHIA  30.  PA. 
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Li^jhtin^i  cfian^jesioo! 


POOR  LIGHTING  in  a  schoolroom  is  as  much  a 
mark  of  antiquity  as  the  pot-bellied  stove. 
And  enough  light  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Today,  color  harmony  is  an  important  consid¬ 
eration — colored  boards  with  contrasting  col¬ 
ored  crayons  .  .  .  color  of  the  walls  and  ceiling, 
of  the  trim,  of  desktops — even  desk  arrange¬ 
ment — enter  into  good  lighting  techniques. 

Ask  for  a  Public  Service  representative  to 
call  and  check  over  your  school’s  lighting  needs. 
He  is  qualified  to  present  a  complete  lighting 
plan  at  no  obligation  to  you. 


BETTER  E/GHT 


